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If  I  migM  give  a  $hort  hint  to  an  impartial  vsriUr  it  would  be  to  tell  him  his  fble.  ff  he  resolves  to  venture  upon  the  dangerous 
precipice  of  telling  unbiassed  truth,  let  him  proclaim  war  with  mankind—neUher  to  give  nor  to  take  quarter.  If  he  tells  the  crimes 
qf  great  men,  they  fall  upon  him  with  the  iron  hands  of  the  law;  if  he  tells  them  of  virtues,  when  they  have  any,  then  the  mob 
attacks  him  with  slander.  But  if  he  regards  truth,  let  him  expect  martyrdom  on  both  sides,  and  then  he  may  go  on  fearless.-~Dt  Foe. 
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POLITICAL  AND  SOCIAL. 

THE  TICHBOBNE  CASE. 

A  tml  nneqaalled  for  expense  and  dnration  in  the 
snnaU  of  private  litigation,  and  exciting  an  unparalleled 
degree  of  pnblio  interest,  has  come  to  an  abrupt,  but  not 
unforeseen,  close.  No  one  who  has  atteaitively  followed 
the  daily  reports  in  the  newspapers  can  have  felt  the 
least  surprise  at  the  announcement  made  by  the  jury  on 
Monday.  So  far  back  as  May  of  last  year,  when  the 
claimant  s  case  was  in  full  swing,  and  witness  after  wit¬ 
ness  came  forward  to  swear  with  confidence  to  the 
identity  of  Thomas  Castro  with  Roger  Charles  Tich- 
borne,  we  pointed  out,  within  the  limits  of  the  reticence 
imposed  on  the  press  during  a  trial,  the  insecure  basis 
of  the  structure  that  the  claimant’s  counsel  was  rearing 
to  such  portentous  height  before  our  eyes.  The  absence 
of  any  attempt  at  that  stage  of  the  trial  to  corroborate 
the  plaintifiTs  story  of  his  escape  from  the  Bella  was 
sufficient  to  indicate,  to  any  mind  conversant  with  the 
conduct  of  cases,  the  point  at  which  the  imposture  would 
first  break  down.  The  delay  in  putting  the  plaintiff  into 
the  witness-box  was  also  very  significant. 

A  case  of  this  kind  reveals  with  startling  clearness  the 
utter  absence  of  independent  judgment  among  the  gene¬ 
rality  of  educated,  not  less  than  of  uneducated,  men. 
Men  are  like  sheep,  and  follow  the  bellwether.  The 
tendency  of  each  witness  in  turn  to  recognise  some 
likeness  between  the  claimant  and  Roger  Tichborne 
would  have  been  wholly  insufficient  to  make  them  swear 
to  his  identity,  but  each  unconsciously  relied  upon  the 
judgment  of  others,  and  by  that  means  eked  out  his  own  I 
insufficient  assurance.  The  whole  mass  of  testimony  was 
^  inverted  pyramid,  of  which  the  Dowager  Lady  Tich¬ 
borne  WM  at  once  the  apex  and  foundation.  But  for  her 
jwognition,  this  portentous  fraud  would  have  died  still- 
poor  old  lady  is  dead,  and,  if  she  were  alive, 
we  should  be  sorry  to  say  a  word  implying  any  reflection 
upon  her  honMty.  But  the  blunder  she  made  has  been 
ar  more  pernicious  in  its  consequences  than  many  crimes. 

I  ri^***^^  those  who  knew  her  best  were  least  mis- 
®  by  her,  and  Mr  Baigent  spoke  of  her  judgment  with 
open  contempt;  but,  unfortunately,  the  weight  of  her 
T"  greatest  with  those  who  knew  l^t  about 

ic  borne,  and  required  some  help  to  their  own  feeble 

cwvI  L’i*  **  affidavits,  we  should  say,  destroyed  her 
th  * evidently  the  victim  of  a  craze, 
.'^^®uld  have  shown  excessive  credulity  to  rely  on 
This  completely  neutralised  the  weight 
And  °^®Pwise  have  been  given  to  her  evidence, 
Dron  clai^nt’s  pretensions  of  their  firmest 

ludS  ®^®rthele8s,  it  is  painful  to  remember,  upoa  the 
of  this  weak  woman  a  cloud  of  witnesses  were 
And  ^  ®aod  in  their  conviction  of  the  claimant’s  identity, 
their  ^ths*^^  ^  ^ck  their  opinion  by  their  money  and 

advisers  were  not  ignorant  of 
^as to  h«^^  human  judgment.  When  an  attempt 
of  imn/^  i  ®  person  whose  evidence  would  be 

affidftJu**  ground  was  carefully  laid ;  and 

were  sent  for  their  perusal.  Thus  before 


seeing  the  claimant,  and  without  any  knowledge  of  the 
case  on  the  other  side,  their  minds  were  prepared  to 
accept  him,  and  a  faint  glimmer  of  recollection  in  their 
own  minds  was  enough  to  make  them  declare  them* 
selves  on  his  side.  With  such  schooling,  the  plaintifiTs 
witnesses,  with  rare  unanimij^,  not  only  identified  the 
claimant  by  resemblances  that  he  bore  to  Tichborne,  but 
also  by  facial  peculiarities  that  Tichborne  did  not  possess. 
Those  who  knew  Roger  Tichborne  most  intimately,  his 
tutor,  his  aunt,  his  old  sweetheart,  his  uncles,  state 
distinctly  that  Roger  had  no  twitching  of  the  eyes,  and 
yet  it  was  mainly  by  this  feature  of  the  plaintiflT  that 
most  of  his  witnesses  professed  to  recognise  him.  We 
do  not  know  who  had  the  credit  of  discovering  that  the 
twitching  was  a  characteristic  of  Tichborne,  but  that 
striking  peculiarity  found  its  way  into  the  affidavits, 
and  was,  of  course,  repeated  by  witness  after  witness. 
No  doubt  each  witness  thought  he  remembered  the  fact 
himself ;  but  that  only  shows  how  unable  are,  ordinary 
people  after  a  lapse  of  time  to  distinguish  between  their 
genuine  recollections  and  suggestions  made  to  them. 

The  important  lesson  to  be  drawn  from  all  these  facts 
is  that  the  mere  accumulation  of  witnesses  does  not  neces¬ 
sarily  strengthen  a  case.  If  the  witnesses  are  completely 
isolated,  if  there  is  no  communication  between  them,  if 
each  expresses  his  real  opinion  in  ignorance  of  what  is 
said  by  others,  then  the  multiplication  of  their  number 
corroborates  the  evidence  of  each,  and  forms  a  cord 
whose  strength  is  vastly  greater  than  the  sum  of  the-' 
tenacities  of  the  several  threads.  But  when  all  these 
conditions  are  reversed,  when  every  new  witness  is 
sedulously  plied  with  the  authority  of  all  the  others, 
then  the  mere  increase  of  numbers  no  more  adds  to  their 
evidentiary  value  than  the  loudness  of  an  echo  testifies 
to  a  multiplicity  of  voices.  This  is  most  important  to 
remember  in  historical  investigations,  and  in  testing 
spiritualistic  phenomena.  Miracles  have  been  testified 
to  by  crowds  of  witnesses,  but  if  we  could  put  them  all 
into  the  witness-box  before  a  jury,  might  we  not  find 
the  huge  volume  of  sound  to  be  merely  the  echo  of  an 
old  woman’s  fond  credulity  ?  Moreover,  when  a  multi¬ 
tude  is  predisposed  to  believe,  is  fond  of  anything 
marvellous,  and  slavishly  submissive  to  the  authority  of 
other  men’s  opinions,  need  we  be  surprised  at  the  extra* 
ordinary  success  of  so  many  impostures  in  the  history  of 
the  world  ?  In  a  crowd  of  witnesses  there  is  no 
safety.  The  calm  opinion  of  one  thoroughly  competent 
observer  is  worth  all  the  asseverations  of  thousands  of 
credulous,  and  marvel-loving,  witnesses.  It  has  cost,  in 
all  probability,  not  less  than  150,000^.  to  explode  this 
single  imposture ;  is  it  astonishing,  then,  that  so  many 
big  lies  have  gained  the  ear  of  the  world,  when  theret 
was  not  the  means  of  pricking  them  ?  What,  then,  is 
the  worth  of  human  testimony  to  improbable  stories^ 
after  the  lapse  of  centuries  ? 

There  is,  however,  one  lesson  more  pleasant  to  leanr 
from  this  memorable  trial.  The  superiority  of  trial  by 
jury,  with  examination  of  witnesses  in  open  court,  has 
been  remarkably  demonstrated.  It  is  true  the  jury  was 
a  picked  one,  but  there  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that  the 
class  from  which  the  Tichborne  jurors  were  drawn  does 
not  contain  many  examples  of  equally  sterling  worth. 
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Everyone  admits  the  first  point,  and^  nearly  all  people 
are  agreed  upon  the  second.  Something  like  unanimity 
pervades  the  public  mind  as  to  the  urgent  necessity  of 
lessening  the  cost  and  increasing  the  efficiency,  or,  at 
any  rate,  adapting  it  more  thoroughly  to  the  require¬ 
ments  of  our  age  and  position.  But  no  one  cani 
or  will  tell  us  what  to  do.  Mr  Cardwell’s  present^ 
scheme  is,  as  far  as  it  goes,  very  good,  and  it  has  a  fair 
chance  of  being  adopted.  A  really  able  War  Minister 
might,  it  seems,  without  much  difficulty  effect  a  far 
more  sweeping  and  a  far  more  useful  reform.  But  where 
will  such  a  minister  be  found  ?  No  Cabinet  in  our  day 
has  had  one,  and  no  candidate  for  the  post  shows  him¬ 
self  in  either  the  front  or  the  rear  ranks  of  Parliament. 
Mr  Holms,  a  civilian  not  hitherto  credited  with  much 
capacity  for  military  organisation,  made  on  Monday  a 
speech  that  put  to  shame  many  of  our  professional 
advisers ;  but  his  scheme  was  only  superficial,  and  his 
enunciation  of  it  has  only  afforded  an  opportunity  to 
some  dozen  or  more  of  amateurs  and  adepts  to  air  their 
frivolous  projects,  and  to  ride  their  broken-winded 
hobbies.  We  shall  not  venture  to  predict  the  results  of  the 
discussion  that  is  to  be  renewed  next  Monday,  or  of  the 
abundant  word-heaping  that  will  be  incident  to  the  Army 
Estimates  in  their  passage  through  Parliament ;  but  we 
may  safely  assume  that  the  words  will  have  little  mean¬ 
ing  and  very  little  practical  effect.  Mr  Cardwell’s 
scheme  is  clever  enough  to  satisfy  both  Houses,  and 
will  doubtless  be  substantially  adopted.  With  easy 
modification,  it  could  be  made  very  useful  indeed ;  but 
all  the  modification  it  receives  is  likely  to  be  for  the 
worse,  and,  when  it  comes  to  be  put^  in  force,  it  will 
probably  be  made  as  valueless  as  possible.  Moreover, 
whatever  slight  good  it  may  effect  has  a  risk  of  being 
really  prejudicial,  in  serving  as  an  excuse  for  averting  any 
really  important  change  until  its  comparatively  unimpor¬ 
tant  changes  have  been  stereotyped  into  sources  of  mis¬ 
chief.  The  cheap  and  good  military  organisation  that 
England  wants  seems  to  be  nearly  as  far  off  as  ever. 

And  yet  it  appears  to  be  so  easy  of  attainment,  and  we 
appear  to  be  so  nearly  in  the  track  for  reaching  it.  Last 
year’s  abolition  of  the  purchase  system  broke  down  the 
high  wall  of  class  interest  that,  while  it  lasted,  rendered 
impossible  any  really  advantageous  change.  This  year’s 
promised  localisation  of  our  forces  will,  if  it  is  achieved, 
have  in  it  the  possibilities  of  an  altogether  admirable 
arrangement.  But  Mr  Cardwell  is  blind  to  the  possi¬ 
bilities,  and  none  of  his  Parliamentary  critics  seem  able 
to  point  them  out.  Mr  Cardwell  wants  to  maintain 
two  virtually  distinct  armies,  one  of  fine  regiments, 
one  of  the  militia.  Mr  Holms  wants  to  abolish  the 
militia,  and  to  depend  only  upon  the  line,  reduced  so 
as  to  make  room  for  a  larger  reserve.  Lord  Elcho, 
in  his  speech  on  Monday,  will  probably  repeat  the 
suggestions  that  he  has  often  made  before,  for  the 
establishment  of  a  militia,  raised  by  ballot,  to  be  kept 
distinct  from  the  regular  army,  and  for  the  revival  of 
voluntary  long-service  in  the  regular  army,  a  term  of 
twenty-one  years  being  divided  between  active  employ¬ 
ment  abroad  and  retention  in  the  army-reserve  at  home. 
What  other  suggestions  may  be  offered  we  cannot 
guess ;  but  there  is  small  hope  that  the  House  of 
Commons  will  be  recommended  by  any  one  who  can 
speak  with  authority  to  adopt  such  a  military  machinery 
as  seems  to  be  really  best  adapted  to  the  necessities  of 
our  case.  We  do  not  want — ^if  we  wanted  it,  we  could 
not  get — an  army  strong  enough  to  cope  with  the  huge 
forces  of  the  continent  on  foreign  ground.  Whether 
we  like  it  or  not,  we  must  make  up  our  minds  that, 
unless  England  is  to  be  ruined  by  taxation,  we  must 
abandon  all  thought  of  being  able  to  engage  in  such 
foreign  wars  as  those  that  gave  renown  to  Marlborough 
and  Wellington,  and  added  vastly  to  our  national  debt 
But  what  we  do  want  is  a  really  powerful  force  for  the 
defence  of  our  own  country,  and  one  that  can  br^ch 
out  into  our  colonies  in  sufficient  strength  to 
defending  them  from  foreign  attack  in  case  of  new-. 
That  is,  we  need  a  small  and  very  moveable  standing 
army,  and  a  large  and  well-ordered  militia  of  some  soi 
or  other. 


The  patience  of  the  eleven  has  almost  passed  into  a 
proverb,  their  sobriety  and  independence  of  judgment 
are  a  natural  or  acquired  gift,  but  the  sacrifice  that  they 
have  made  of  their  private  interests  deserves  no  ordi¬ 
nary  meed  of  praise  and  thanks.  It  is  doubtful  whether, 
in  any  other  part  of  the  world,  a  tribunal  of  equal  capa¬ 
city  and  incorruptibility  could  bo  obtained.  We  have 
much  reason  to  be  proud  of  our  judges ;  we  have  lately 
been  losing  faith  in  our  jurors — but  the  example  of  the 
Tichborne  jurors  shows  elements  in  our  national  cha¬ 
racter  capable  of  producing  a  jury  system  not  less 
valuable  or  honourable  than  the  Bench.  With  all  re¬ 
spect  to  our  judges,  it  may  be  doubted  whether  the  public 
would  have  felt  equal  confidence  in  the  decision  of  any 
single  judge,  however  eminent ;  but  the  unanimity  with 
which  the  verdict  of  the  jury  will  be  accepted  is  the 
highest  testimony  to  the  perfect  success  of  our  judicial 
system.  Wo  think,  therefore,  that  our  statesmen  will 
do  well  to  pause  and  think  twice  before  they  abolish 
trial  by  jury  in  civil  causes.  It  is  a  system  eminently 
suitable  for  reform  rather  than  extinction  ;  and  if  the 
number  of  jurors  were  reduced  to  seven  or  five,  and 
the  jury  lists  'prepared  with  more  completeness  and 
judgment,  we  ought  to  get  the  very  best  tribunal  in  the 
world  for  settling  disputed  questions  of  fact. 

The  judge  may  be  congratulated  on  his  release  from 
an  exhausting  labour.  If  he  has  committed  any  mistake 
in  the  course  of  the  trial,  it  was  in  seeing  through  the 
imposture  at  an  early  stage  of  the  proceedings,  and  not 
perhaps  taking  sufficient  pains  to  conceal  his  opinion. 
The  observations  that  he  drew  upon  himself  had  the 
effect  of  making  him  more  cautious ;  and  through  the 
rest  of  the  trial  no  one  could  say  that  he  departed  from 
the'  most  fastidious  etiquette  of  judicial  impartiality. 
Nor  can  we  join  the  chorus  of  those  who  think  that  the 
claimant  would  have  broken  down  under  a  more  skilful 
cross-examination.  We  do  not  suppose  that,  with  all 
his  brilliant  gifts,  the  Attorney-General  would  profess 
that  his  genius  lay  in  the  direction  of  cross-examination  ; 
but  it  is  easy  to  expect  too  much  from  counsel.  Pro  vis 
was  broken  down,  because  his  case  was  very  simple : 
it  rested  upon  deeds,  which  were  proved  to  be  for¬ 
geries.  But  the  claimant  was  in  the  open  sea,  and 
we  doubt  whether  the  most  skilful  cross-examiner  could 
have  driven  a  man  to  bay,  who  was  always  ready  with  a 
**  non  mi  ricordo,”  and  who  could  not  be  expected  to 
shrink  from  any  amount  of  perjury.  But  the  person 
who  has  most  reason  to  be  congratulated  on  the  result 
of  the  trial  is  Mrs  Radcliffe.  To  be  sure,  the  story  of 
the  plaintifi  was  so  clumsy,  that,  but  for  the  pleasure 
most  people  have  in  believing  a  nasty  story,  it -would 
have  been  more  damaging  to  him  than  to  Mrs 
Radcliffe.  No  one  who  had  any  knowledge  of  human 
nature  could  have  been  led  astiuy  by  such  a  brutal  fabri¬ 
cation.  It  was  palpably  concocted  to  damage  a  most 
dangerous  witness  against  the  claimant.  But  every  one 
will  rejoice  in  the  cheers  that  greeted  the  declaration  of 
the  Ch  ief  Justice,  when  he  took  an  opportunity  to  express 
his  belief  in  Mrs  Radcliffe *8  evidence.  So  ends  the  fii*8t 
great  act  in  the  Tichborne  drama.  The  curtain  will 
next  rise  in  the  Old  Bailey,  and  the  final  tableau  we 


ARMY  RE-ORGANISATION. 

The  debate,  or  rather  the  desultory  conversation,  with 
which  the  House  of  Commons  amused  itself  last  Monday, 
and  which  is  to  be  resumed  next  week,  shows  the 
incompetence  of  Parliament  to  initiate  any  thorough 
scheme  of  armv  reform.  PartiRan  nhin  mnir  AnaKlo  o 
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Are  these  requirements  unattainable,  or  even  hard  of  into  the  shade  the  celebrated  25th  clause  of  our  Ednca> 
ttainment,  if  only  we  will  consent  to  break  from  all  obso-  tion  Act.  That  clause,  it  will  be  remembered,  enables^ 
]ete  traditions,  and  to  follow  the^  teaching  of  experience  school  boards  to  pay  fees  for  the  children  of  poor  parents 
in  avoiding  the  evils,  as  well  as  in  retaining  the  benefits,  attending  denominational  schools.  It  lays  down  tho 
of  past  or  present  institutions?  We  confess  that  to  us  principle  that  parents  have  a  right  to  the  education  of 
it  does  not  seem  so.  We  already  have  a  large  volunteer  their  children  at  the  expense  of  the  State,  and  that, 
force,  as  far  as  numbers  constitute  force,  and  a  tolerably  although  the  State  alone  has  to  pay,  tho  parent  has 
extensive  militia.  But  neither  is  in  a  satisfactory  the  right  to  choose  what  education  the  child  shall 
state.  There  is  too  much  fino-gentlemanness  in  the  one,  receive,  and  in  what  school.  We  have  stated  before 
too  much  roughness  in  the  other,  and  neither  is  as  skilful  that  there  is  an  irreconcilable  contradiction  between 
as  it  might  be. '  We  are  convinced  that  a  combination  those  claims,  and  that  the  only  sound  view  is  that 
and  a  re-arrangement  of  these  forces  would,  with  very  the  person  who  pays  must  decide  what  is  to  be  given 
little  trouble  and  at  very  little  expense,  provide  us  with  for  the  money.  The  debate  on  Tuesday  took,  how- 
a  satisfactory  national  guard,  which  would  be  all  the  ever,  a^  wider  sweep,  and  elicited  from  Mr  Forster  a 
better  in  itself,  and  all  the  easier  to  raise  and  manipulate,  confession  that  his  Act  required  amendment,  and  that 
tinder  Mr  Cardwell’s  scheme  of  localisation.  The  ballot  next  year  he  would  attempt  to  make  compulsion  universal, 
would  not  be  needed  to  obtain  the  requisite  number  of  and  do  something  to  get  over  the  difficulty  raised  by  the 
men  for  this  force,  if  only  it  were  properly  conducted,  25th  clause.  It  is  melancholy  to  reflect  what  a  low 
and  it  would  be  possible  to  make  of  it  a  really  national  standard  of  parental  duty  must  prevail,  when  a  Minister 
army  of  defence,  in  which  a  few  weeks*  active  work  at  of  the  Crown  advances  such  reasons  as  Mr  Forster 
soldiership  in  every  year  might  be  quite  as  profitable  addressed  to  the  House.  We  should  think  nothing  was 
as  the  listless  barrack  life  of  our  present  arrangements,  clearer  as  a  moral  principle  than  that  no  person  had  a 
and,  though  well  paid  for,  very  much  cheaper.  Our  home  right  to  bring  children  into  the  world  without  the  means 
soldiers  would  thus  be  civilians,  and  many  of  them  of  training  them  for  their  places  in  a  civilised  society, 
would  be  glad  of  an  opportunity  of  exchanging  their  We  should  have  thought  that  those  who  set  this  prin- 
home  life  for  a  short  or  long  period  of  foreign  service,  ciple  at  defiance,  and  filled  the  country  with  a  swarm  of 
All  tho  standing  army  that  we  need  might  be  recruited  half-starved  and  ignorant  children,  deserved  punishment,, 
from  this  body,  and,  when  the  active  service  is  over,  the  if  an  adequate  and  useful  punishment  could  be  devised, 
discharged  soldiers  would  easily  fall  into  their  places  in  But  it  seems  that,  as  it  is  the  multitude  that  does  evil, 
the  reserve-force,  which  would  merely  be  the  portion  the  State,  instead  of  punishing,  must  treat  those  wrong- 
of  the  militia  that  had  proved  itself  most  competent  for  doers  with  the  most  delicate  consideration  ;  and  bo 
immediate  fighting  work  if  that  were  called  for.  We  especially  careful  lest  their  children  should  be  educated 
shall  hope  hereafter  to  show  how  it  seems  to  us  quite  in  a  manner  differing  by  a  hair’s  breadth  from  the  pre- 
feasible  for  a  vigorous  War  Minister  to  revolutionise  our  judices  or  caprice  of  their  dutiful  parents, 
present  establishment,  and  so  render  it  much  ^he  Scotch  Education  Bill  is  admitted  on  all  hands  to 

more  serviceable,  and,  at  the  same  time,  mnch  more  be  in  most  respects  better  than  the  English  Act;  hot, 
Monomical ;  bnt,  for  the  present,  we  leave  the  matter  to  ^  amended  in  committee,  it  will  stir  np  a  good 

the  consideration  of  the  membere  of  Parliament  who  deal  of  religions  bitterness.  The»  »  no  clanse  prohibit- 
g-opose  to  join  in  Monday  s  adjonmed  debate  on  Mr  nse  of  catechisms  or  formnlaries.  This  is  very 

Holms  s  motion.  cmel.  It  is  all  very  well  to  consnlt  the  crotchets  of 

parents  ;  but  Parliament  ought  to  show  some  mercy  to 
THE  SCOTCH  EDUCATION  BILL,  the  children.  The  unhappy  young  generation  is  not 

The  “  religious  difficulty  ”  in  education,  about  which  skilled  in  the  arts  of  petitioning,  and  knows  very  littlo 
there  has  been  so  much  talk  in  Parliament  this  week,  about  candidates  and  Parliaments  ;  but  the  heart  knows 
has  been  discussed  in  Prussia  with  more  virulence.  In  its  own  g^ef,  and,  in  behalf  of  so  large  a  portion  of 
England  and  Scotland  it  is  a  question  chiefly  of  peace,  suffering  humanity,  we  ask  the  House  of  Commons  ta 
good-fellowship,  and  sound  principle  ;  but  in  Prussia,  as  take  pity  on  the  poor  babes.  We  confess  that  the  doc- 
in  Ireland,  it  involves  a  momentous  conflict  between  the  trines  of  the  catechism  are  not,  in  our  opinion,  all  of 
civil  and  ecclesiastical  authority.  Prussia  has  been  them  wholesome  ;  we  hardly  think  that  young  children 
conspicuous  for  its  toleration  ;  partly  from  instinct,  should  be  taught  that  every  sin  deserves  God’s  wrath 
partly  from  policy,  its  Government  has  avoided  stirring  and  curse  both  in  this  life  and  in  that  which  is  to  come» 
up  the  theological  differences  of  its  subjects.  But  Prince  But  it  is  not  on  account  of  the  theological  unsouud- 
Bismarck  has  found  in  the  Roman  Catholic  clergy  mem-  ness  of  the  catechism  that  we  beseech  the  House  of 
hers  of  a  corporation  whose  head-quarters  are  not  at  Commons  to  spare  the  little  ones ;  it  is  because 
Berlin,  and  whose  objects  are  certainly  not  patriotic  in  the  catechism  is  not  milk  for  babes,  but  strong  moat^. 
the  Prussian  sense.  Ultramontanism  is  the  reaction  of  which  always  brings  on  the  poor  little  innocents 
violent,  because  weak,  minds  against  the  progress  of  much  indigestion  and  suffering.  What,  we  ask,  have 
social  and  religious  liberty.  It  sets  itself  up  against  the  children  of  Scotland  done  beyond  all  other 
everything  esteemed  precious  in  modern  society ;  and,  in  children  that  they  should  be  so  grievously  tor- 
au  age  when  the  pretension  is  more  comical  than  absurd,  mented  ?  The  catechism  sits  on  the  infant  imagi- 
belief  in  the  miracle  by  which  a  muddle-  nation  like  a  nightmare,  from  which  they  are  only 
eadedoldgentleman  is  converted  into  an  infallible  au  tho-  roused  by  the  cane  of  the  schoolmaster.  Are  not  com - 
n  y  on  all  social  and  moral  questions.  Such  claims  are,  pound  division  and  vulgar  fractions  absuiti  enough  in  all 
^00  absurd  to  be  seriously  entertained  by  men  conscience  ?  Why  break  the  little  backs  with  the  solid 
?  0  have  grown  up  in  the  exercise  of  their  mental  and  indigestible  weight  of  Calvinistic  theology  ?  Upon 
laculties  ;  and  hence  the  whole  strength  of  the  Ultra-  such  a  problem  we  do  not  wish  to  make  any  irreverent 
laontane  party  is  directed  to  the  young.  By  gagging  suggestion,  but  it  has  occurred  to  us  that  the  unhappy 
e  press,  by  suppressing  the  utterance  of  hostile  views,  children  beyond  the  Tweed  are.  the  victims  of  one  of 
m  fh  children  with  their  doctrines,  and  terrify-  those  dreadful  principles  that  play  such  havoc  with 

g  em  into  submission  by  wild  and  disgusting  descrip-  Scotch  peace  of  mind.  It  is  a  fact  not  so  well  known 
ti^^  f  horrors  of  hell,  they  hope,  in  the  course  of  in  England  as  it  ought  to  be,  that  the  children  in  tho 
and^tb^  northern  part  of  the  kingdom  suffer  very  much  from 

the  UU  dark  ages.  By  a  happy  blunder,  a  theologmal  ailment,  known  in  the  technical  jargon 

acros  party  in  Germany  has  thrown  itself  of  the  schools  as  original  sin;  and  we  have  a  grim 

itself^  ®  path  of  national  feeling,  and  has  exposed  suspicion  that  the  teaching  of  the  catechism  is  by 
hann*  fo  crushing  defeat.  At  least,  it  is  a  way  either  of  penance  or  of  cure  for  this  dangerous 

wei  h '  ^®'he  of  Bismarck  is  in  the  scale  malady.  The  catechism  is  given  like  medicine,  and 

g  ing  against  the  party  of  retrogression.  we  are  strengthened  in  this  belief  by  two  well-known 

and  TTlf ^  facts,  first,  that  but  for  being  well  thrashed,  the 

nimontanism  in  Germany  throws  comparatively  children  would  no  more  take  to  the  catechism  thaik 
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they  do  to  physic;  and,  secondly,  that  not  even  the 
wildest  enthusiast  for  religious  teaching  has  ever 
pretended  that  children  could  understand  the  catechism, 
or  get  the  least  good  out  of  it.  Perhaps,  on  account 
of  original  sin,  they  may  have  deserved  far  worse 
punishment  than  even  the  catechism,  and  may  liave 
icason  to  congratulate  themselves  on  getting  off  so 

lightly. 

It  is  strange  that  the  Government  should  insist  on 
pleasing  the  clergy  and  torturing  the  children,  since, 
by  so  doing,  they  spoil  their  own  Bill.  After  providing 
a  noble  scheme  of  national  education,  under  the  penal 
sanction  of  the  catechism,  the  Government  finds  a  con¬ 
siderable  part  of  the  country  left  outside  the  Act.  It, 
therefore,  proceeds  to  provide  that  denominational 
schools  may  be  established  wherever  necessary.  Why 
should  there  be  any  necessity  at  all  P  Surely  a  national 
system  ought  to  cover  the  nation.  The  supplementary 
scheme,  too,  is  essentially  imperfect.  It  will  only  take 
in  Episcopalians  and  Roman  Catholics,  and  then  only 
in  some  localities.  But  there  are  many  minor  sects  of 
Protestant  dissenters.  Baptists,  Independents,  Metho¬ 
dists,  Evangelical  Unionists,  and  others,  who  are  most 
anxious  to  protect  their  innocent  children  from  the 
catechism.  These  will  be  left  to  the  tender  mercies  of  a 
conscience  clause,  and  they  will  be  unable  to  give  effect 
to  their  convictions  without  forcing  their  religious  dissent 
into  unpleasant  prominence.  Thus  the  attempt  to  provide 
religious  education  by  the  State,  in  a  country  split  into 
innumerable  theological  fragments,  must  end  in  contra¬ 
diction  and  confusion.  All  cannot  have  their  way  in 
religious  teaching;  and  the  only  wise  course  is  to 
provide  secular  instruction,  and  leave  the  sects  to  give 
such  religious  training  as  is  agreeable  to  them.  There 
cannot  be  a  national  system  except  upon  the  secular 
platform  ;  and  we  ask  whether  it  is  worth  while  for  the 
Government  to  spoil  its  Bill,  merely  for  the  sake  of 
torturing  children  with  the  Shorter  Catechism  ? 


IRISH  GRAND  JURIES. 

It  appears  to  us  that  Mr  Synan  was  fully  justified  in 
his  expression  of  disappointment  with  the  Bill  introduced 
by  the  Marquis  of  Ilartington  on  Monday  night  for  the 
amendment  of  the  Irish  Grand  Jury  Laws.  Nobody, 
wo  suppose,  looked  for  a  sweeping  innovation  from  the 
Marquis  of  Ilartington.  Nor  did  any  one  expect  from 
him  the  breadth  of  view  and  grasp  of  subject  displayed 
by  the  authors  of  the  Land  and  the  Church  Acts.  Still, 
when  Irish  education  was  postponed,  and  instead  we 
were  promised,  in  the  Queen’s  Speech,  administrative 
reforms,  wo  had  a  right  to  expect  these  reforms  to  aim 
at  least  at  being  complete  in  themselves.  The  measure 
before  us,  however,  is  a  mere  fragment  of  reform.  It 
deals  with  but  a  single  branch  of  a  single  subject,  and 
will  have  to  bo  supplemented  in  a  year  or  two  by  other 
measures,  carrying  out  what  it  leaves  undone  in  the  same 
piecemeal  fashion.  Wo  have  suffered  so  much  from  this 
Kind  of  legislation  that  it  is  really  time  some  effort  should 
be  made  to  put  a  stop  to  it.  In  consequence  of  never- 
ending  amendment  Acts  of  amendment  Acts,  our  law  has 
become  so  uncertain  and  contradictory,  while  simul¬ 
taneously  growing  to  so  huge  a  bulk,  that  at  length  it 
lias  come  to  bo  utterly  impossible  for  any  man  to  fully 
master  it.  In  the  present  case,  there  is  the  less  excuse 
for  this  piecemeal  proceeding,  as  the  Irish  grand  jury 
system  has  been  over  and  over  again  thoroughly  investi¬ 
gated.  And  so  late  as  the  ^ear  1868  a  committee  of  the 
House  of  Commons,  reporting  on  the  subject,  expressly 
stated  that  “  for  carrying  out  the  recommendations  of 
your  committee,  a  total  remodelling  of  the  Grand  Jury 
Act  will  bo  necessary :  already  the  statutes  under  which 
presentments  are  made  are  extremely  numerous,  con¬ 
fusing,  and  complex,  and  your  committee  would  there¬ 
fore  recommend,  as  far  as  possible,  the  embodiment  of 
all  their  provisions  in  one  Act.*’  In  the  teeth  of  this 
recommendation  the  Marquis  of  Hartingtou  proposes  to 
add  one  more  to  these  “numerous,  confusing,  and  com¬ 
plex  “  statutes.  It  is  provoking  to  be  obliged  to  condemn  | 
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.  resentment  sessions,  constitute  the  new  boards, 
A  Infer  upon  them  the  necessary  powers.  Two  short 
would  then  suffice  to  charge  the  landlord  with 
^  If  his  tenants*  cess,  and  to  exempt  householders  rated 
f  1  s  than  4^.  The  Marquis  of  Hartington,  however, 
*^es  not  to  alter  the  incidence  of  the  tax,  nor  to 
P^^^idate  the  existing  “numerous,  confusing,  and 
^  nlex”  statutes,  but  simply  to  constitute  baronial 
county  boards  elected  by  the  cess-payers.  It  is 
evident  that  the  larger  measure  would  be  just  as  easily 
Irried  as  the  smaller.  Indeed,  the  Chief  Secretary 
fennd  himself  compelled  on  Monday  night  to  defer  the 
Lend  reading  of  his  Bill  till  after  Easter,  and  thus  to 
iniDeril  its  chance  of  passing  this  session.  Except  avoiding 
labonr  and  thought,  he  has,  therefore,  gained  nothing  by 
limitinghis  aims,  as,  indeed,  might  easily  have  been  fore¬ 
seen.  For,  of  course,  the  real  opposition  to  every  such 
Bill  will  be  to  the  diminution  of  the  powers  of  the  grand 
jary.  But  if  the  Marquis  of  Hartington  has  gained 
nothin<y  by  the  course  ho  has  adopted,  he  has  lost  much. 
In  the  °first  place,  as  we  have  said,  he  makes  confusion 
worse  confounded;  and,  in  the  second,  ho  leaves  un¬ 
redressed  a  very  real  grievance  under  which  the  poor 
suffer.  We  could  point,  from  personal  knowledge,  to 
more  than  one  instance  in  which  a  collector  has  paid 
cess  out  of  his  own  pocket  for  householders  so  poor  that 
he  had  not  the  heart  to  seize  the  little  furniture  they 
possessed.  A  Bill  which  allows  such  a  state  of  things 
to  continue,  which  leaves  those  who  are  hardly  able  to 
keep  themselves  out  of  the  workhouse  liable  to  this  tax, 
has  clearly  failed  in  one  of  the  most  essential  points  of 
grand  jury  law  reform.  Again,  the  Bill  still  permits 
the  grand  jury  to  appoint  the  cess  collectors  and  other 
county  officials.  On  what  ground  this  is  done,  it  is 
impossible  to  see.  Surely  the  barony  board  would  be 
better  able  to  judge  of  the  fit  man  for  such  duties,  and 
also  of  the  solvency  of  the  sureties  he  would  offer. 
There  is  one  possible  justification  for  this  Bill,  but  we 
see  no  reason  for  crediting  the  Marquis  of  Hartington 
with  the  statesmanship  that  would  rise  to  it.  If  he 
were  meditating  a  reform,  not  of  the  grand  jury  system 
only,  but  of  the  entire  local  government  of  Ireland,  then, 
indeed,  he  would  be  acting  wisely  in  first  calling  into 
existence  the  representative  bodies  to  whom  he  meant 
to  confide  the  carrying  out  of  his  scheme,  and  afterwards 
taking  time  to  work  out  his  conception. 


THE  REVOLT  IN  MEXICO. 

Mexico  is  in  a  bad  way.  It  is  an  old  story,  but  none 
ike  less  melancholy  for  being  old.  The  most  unfortu- 
nafe  feature  of  the  business  is  the  apparent  hopelessness 
of  the  advent  of  any  better  state  of  things.  If  the  past 
is  gloomy,  the  future  is,  if  possible,  still  gloomier.  In 
all  essential  respects  the  situation  is  unchanged  from  the 
first  days  of  anarchy  and  bloodshed  which  inaugurated 
the  independence  of  the  country.  The  execution  of 
^ximilian  might  have  been  the  execution  of  Iturbide 
mr  all  the  difference  discernible  in  the  condition  of  the 
^ate.  After  half  a  century  of  self-misgovernment, 
Mexico  is  still  the  prey  of  the  same  kind  of  bandit- 
pnerals  and  rogue-lawyers  whose  violence  and  intrigue 
nave  blasted  every  chance  of  public  peace  and  prosperity 
rom  the  outset.  If  for  a  few  short  months,  or  a  few 
snort  years,  it  seems  that  the  people  have  at  length 
onnd  a  leader  of  ordinary  honesty — there  is  plenty  of 
^en  extraordinary  capacity — it  requires  nothing  but 
e  lapse  of  a  little- time  to  dispel  the  delusion.  During 
e  struggle  against  the  Napoleonic  invader  and  his 
apsbnrg  nominee,  J uarez,  the  calm,  bold  chief  of  the 
ncient  Mexican  blood,  united  the  hopes  and  the  affec- 
ons  of  the  nation.  To-day  that  same  Juarez  is  the 
J^ct  of  a  rebellion  that  pervades  more  or  less  openly 
State  of  the  Republic ;  and  although  every 
and*^^*^  J*ebellion  is  certain  to  include  a  host  of  rascals 
military  or  semi-military  rascals  and 
if*  who  are  ready  to  take  arms  in  any 

riflifi  r  \^*n  fBe  cutting  of  throats  and  the 

^L*  pockets,  it  is  only  too  probable  that  a 

6  portion  of  the  genuine  sentiment  of  the  nation  is 


on  the  side  of  the  insurrection,  and  that  the  sentiment 
in  question  has  received  only  too  much  reason  for  the 
turn  it  has  taken. 

J  uarez  has  procured  his  election  to  the  Presidency  for 
the  third  time  by  the  use,  as  an  English  election  petition 
would  aver,  of  corrupt  practices  and  intimidation.  It  is 
no  good  mincing  matters.  The  President  of  the  Mexican 
Republic  has  only  retained  the  supremacy  he  covets  by 
the  exercise  of  illegal  pressure  of  every  description;  from 
downright  violence  to  wholesale  bribery.  He  packed  the 
National  Assembly.  He  packed  the  State  governorships. 
He  disqualified  the  voters  of  his  opponents.  Finally, 
ho  got  himself  re-elected ;  but  his  triumph  was  a  gage  of 
battle  to  adversaries  who  felt  that  they  had  not  been 
fairly  defeated.  Less  passionate  temperaments  than  the 
fiery  children  of  the  Tierra  Galiente  are  endowed  with, 
might  be  roused  to  wrath  by  such  proceedings.  It  is  a 
fatal  necessity  that  when  constitutional  methods  are 
abused,  revolution  is  the  resource  which  presents  itself 
spontaneously  to  the  wronged  who  would  redress  their 
wrongs ;  and  it  does  not  require  a  great  deal  of  suffering 
to  make  a  Mexican  avenge  himself. 

It  is  true  that  during  the  eight  years  which  Juarez  has 
already  spent  in  office,  the  country  has  enjoyed,  probably, 
more  peace  on  the  whole  than  during  any  other  period 
of  eight  years  in  its  history.  Bazaine’s  atrocities, 
and  the  obligation  of  giving  a  summary  account  of 
Bazaine  and  his  sham  Emperor,  had  a  laudable  effect  in 
keeping  the  rivalries  of  Mexican  leaders  within  bounds. 
Since  the  collapse  of  the  ill-starred  Maximilian’s 
criminal  adventure,  the  prestige  which  naturally  accrued 
to  Juarez  as  the  champion  of  the  Republican  inde¬ 
pendence  of  the  nation  very  considerably  alleviated  the 
difficulties  of  his  exalted  and  responsible  position.  It 
must  be  admitted,  also,  that  the  President  has  always 
shown  himself  strongly  interested  in  improving  the  edu¬ 
cational  condition  of  the  people,  though  with  too  little 
consideration  for  sentiments  and  ^onvictioae  which  can 
only  be  thwarted  or  ignored  witfi  embarrassing  conse¬ 
quences  for  the  schemes  of  enlightenment  which  the 
legislator  has  presumably  at  heart.  In  other  respects, 
however,  the  administration  of  Juarez  betrays  a 
lamentable  neglect  to  take  advantage  of  the  favourable 
conditions  which  had  been  the  legacy  of  the  foreign  war 
to  the  successful  defender  of  the  nation.  Trade  and 
industry  languished  without  an  effort  to  relieve  them. 
An  immense  weight  of  ill-conceived  taxation  continued 
to  oppress  the  resources  of  the  country  without  pro¬ 
ducing  any  proportionate  benefit  to  the  treasury  of  tho 
State.  The  police  was  inefficient.  The  courts  of 
justice  were  open  to  the  heaviest  suspicion.  The 
misery  of  the  masses  was  extreme.  Meantime  a  few 
private  individuals  contrived  to  amass  enormous  fortunes 
by  the  most  nefarious  means.  Speaking  generally,  tho 
Government  swindled  and  the  people  were  swindled. 
The  measures  which  had  been  adopted  in  the  hope  of 
affording  some  assistance  to  the  overburthened  State 
were  only  found  to  have  swelled  the  incomes  of  official 
plunderers.  Men  like  Finance  Minister  Romero  utilised 
their  credit  as  officers  of  the  Government  in  order  to 
become  possessors  of  the  confiscated  property  of  the 
Church  at  prices  which  recall  the  finest  days  of  Irish 
confiscation.  Men  like  General  Escobedo  did  them¬ 
selves  a  similar  kind  turn  out  of  the  confiscated  estates 
of  the  traitors  who  had  abetted  the  designs  of  the 
French  Emperor.  And  now,  on  the  top  of  all  tho 
thievery  and  corruption,  the  misery  and  irritation,  came 
the  falsified  and  invalid  Presidenti^  election. 

General  Porfirio  Diaz,  tho  principal  competitor  of 
Juarez,  had,  indeed,  declared  that  he  would  religiously 
respect  the  vote  of  the  Congress,  howsoever  it  should 
turn  out.  When  the  vote  of  the  Congress  turned  out 
to  be  what  it  was.  General  Porfirio  Diaz  discovered  that 
his  promise  did  not  include  tho  case  where  improper 
methods  had  been  employed  to  secure  the  success  of  his 
rival.  For  a  time,  however,  ho  forbore  to  declare  him¬ 
self  in  revolt.  His  partisans  were  less  hesitant  or  more 
confident.  The  months  of  October  and  November  saw 
numerous  generals  and  colonels  lead  over  their  troops 
from  the  standards  of  the  Government  with  the  cry  of 
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Viv^a  Porfirio  Diaz  !  ”  At  present,  although  it  is  diffi¬ 
cult  to  estimate  the  exact  strength  of  the  insurgents, 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  position  of  Juarez  is 
most  seriously  threatened,  and  many  observers  on  the 
spot  anticipate  his  speedy  downfall.  Porfirio  Diaz  has 
Jong  since  placed  himself  at  the  head  of  his  adherents, 
and  has  published  a  proclamation,  which  is  at  the  same 
time  an  indictment  against  Juarez  and  the  programme 
•of  a  complete  constitutional  amendment  or  deteriora¬ 
tion.  The  pi  tv  is,  that  we  have  no  assurance  that  the 
next  master  oi  Mexico  will  be  a  whit  better  than  his 
predecessors.  It  is  believed  that  Juarez  has  applied  to 
the  Washington  Cabinet  for  assistance.  The  task  of 
interfering  in  the  domestic  quarrels  of  a  nation  of 
twelve  millions,  who  rather  enjoy  shooting  one  another 
and  everybody  else  when  convenient,  is  not,  however, 
calculatea  to  induce  Brother  Jonathan  to  add  the  paci¬ 
fication  or  annexation  of  Mexico  to  the  manifold  anxieties 
of  the  Union. 


PRIVILEGE  OF  PARLIAMENT. 

Sir  Erskine  May  must,  with  all  convenient  speed, 
revise  and  re-edit  his  *  Parliamentary  Practice.*  The 
law — as  there  stated — is  sadly  dissonant  with  facts. 
That  there  has  grown  up,  by  the  steady  concretion  of 
precedent  upon  precedent,  a  lex  non  scripta  of  Parlia- 
•  jnentaiy  privilege,  is  beyond  all  doubt.  The  journals  of 
'the  two  Houses  are  rich  in  instances  ;  and  the  law  which 
is  to  be  gathered  from  them  rests  upon  as  valid  a  foun¬ 
dation  as  does  the  common  law  itself.  The  question  is  not 
as  to  the  existence  of  the  law,  but  as  to  its  worth.  Is  it 
worth  while  to  have  a  law  in  force  upon  which  the  Pall 
Mall  Gazette  and  the  Morning  Advertiser  trample  openly 
■  and  with  impunity  ?  If  we  look  to  Sir  Erskine  May,  we 
vfind  that  on  the  15th  of  December,  1756,  one  George  King 
WPS  fined  501.,  and  committed  to  Newgate  for  six  months, 
for  publishing  “  a  spurious  and  forjifed  printed  paper, 
dispensed,  and  publicly  sold  as  his  Majesty’s  Speech  to 
both  Houses  of  Parliament.”  And  we  are  further 
nnformed,  upon  the  very  same  page,  that,  in  1798,  Messrs 
Lambert  and  Perry  were  fined  501.,  and  committed  to 
Newgate  for  three  months,  for  a  newspaper  paragraph 
highly  reflecting  upon  the  honour  of  the  House. 
’  This  is  what  we  find  written  down  in  Sir  Erskine 
.IMny  as  law.  When,  however,  we  attempt  to  test  its 
'Worth  by  the  facts  of  the  present  session,  we  begin  to 
seriously  doubt  whether  the  law  as  it  is  written  has  any 
relation  to  the  law  as  it  exists  de  facto j  and  whether  it 
would  not  be  as  well  for  the  Houses  of  Parliament  to  order 
that  a  clean  pen  be  run  through  their  journals,  and  that 
everything  bo  begun  over  again.  Certainly  .it  would 
seem  as  if  the  value  of  what  Sir  Erskine  May  has 
.to  tell  us  upon  privilege  were — like  the  value  which 
attaches  to  an  editio  princeps  of  Blackstone — purely 
historical.  Only  the  very  evening  before  the  present 
l^arliament  reassembled,  the  Pall  Mall  Gazette  published 
•**a  spurious  and  forged  printed  paper”  which  was 
■**'  dispensed  and  publicly  sold  as  her  Majesty’s  Speech  to 
botli  Houses  of  Parliament.”  It  was  a  sufficiently  dull 
J>a^quinade,  we  grant,  this  “  Queen’s  Speech  ”  of  the 
Pall  Mall.  A  few  club-loungers  laughed  at  it.  A  few 
honest,  simple-minded  people  read  it  in  sober  faith,  and 
were  as  gratified  with  it  as  the  Yorkshireman  was 
gratified  to  find  the  moon  in  London  the  very  image  of 
<he  moon  at  Scarborough.  And  one  special  corre¬ 
spondent  telegraphed  the  precious  document  off  to 
New  York  as  veritable,  and  was,  we  believe,  informed 
by  a  return  “  cablegram  ”  that  his  services  would  be 
no  longer  needed.  So  far,  then,  the  carefully  prepared 
'ahaft  of  the  Pall  Mall  Gazette  fell  dead.  Nor  would  the 
matter  be  even  worthy  of  notice,  except  as  showing  that 
an  offence  which  a  hundred  years  ago  involved  com- 
niittal  to  Newgate,  and  is — according  to  all  theory — still 
^:nb!e  to  the  same  penalty,  can  now,  as  a  matter  of  fact, 
bo  ct>mmitted  with  absolute  impunity.  Indeed,  the 
hreach  of  privilege  upon  which  the  Pall  Mall  Gazette 
ventured  did  not  even  win  for  it  the  distinction  of  a  ten 
.ininntes’  debate  in  the  House.  In  this  respect  the  paper 
which  is  written  by  gentlemen  for  gentlemen  fell  far 


short  of  the  glory  which  has  been  achieved  by  it® 
companion  in  guilt,  the  Morning  Advertiser.  We  will  not 
give  in  detail  the  story  of  the  Advertisers  sin,  lest  we 
repeat  the  sin  itself,  and  incur  a  risk  at  least  of 
all  those  terrible  penalties  which  are  duly  chronicled 
in  Sir  Erskine  May.  We  are  content  to  leave 
the  Advertiser  in  full  enjoyment  of  all  its  own  gW 
and  all  its  own  risk.  And  yet  the  glory  has  beS 
far  from  small.  The  licensed  victuallers*  organ  hag 
won  three  distinct  triumphs  in  one  short  paragraph. 
It  has  altered  the  whole  practice  of  debate  in  the  House 
•of  Commons.  It  has  elicited  a  maiden  speech  from  Mr 
Glyn,  after  a  silence  of  some  fifteen  years.  And,  in 
spite  of  Sir  Erskine  May’s  assurance  tW  to  “  print  or 
publish  any  books  or  libels  reflecting  upon  the  proceed¬ 
ings  of  the  House  of  Commons,  or  of  any  member 
thereof,  is  a  high  violation  of  the  rights  and  privilegeg 
of  the  House  of  Commons,”  it  none  the  less,  and  all 
precedents  in  the  Commons*  Journals  notwithstanding, 
has  roundly  and  in  no  measured  terms  reflected  upon 
the  dignity  of  the  House,  and  has  even  dared  to  liken 
that  august  assembly  to  a  ”  puppet-show.”  On  a  side 
issue  this  terrible  breach  of  privilege  was  actually 
brought  before  the  House.  Mr  Cavendish  Bentiuck, 
with  all  and  more  than  all  his  wonted  solemnity,  delivered 
himself  of  the  offending  paragraph  ore  rotundo^  and 
asked  the  Speaker  what  he  thought  of  it.  Whether  the 
Speaker — who  is  new  in  office — is  properly  posted  up 
in  Parliamentary  precedents  might  be  doubtful,  were  he 
any  one  else  than  Mr  Brand.  But  to  suppose  that  Mr 
Brand  is  ignorant  of  the  law  of  privilege  is  to  suppose 
that  the  master  of  an  East  Indiaman  cannot  box  the 
compass.  And  as  we  can  hardly  suppose  Mr  Brand  to 
hold  that  a  writer  who  calls  tho  House  of  Commons  a 
puppet-show  in  no  way  reflects  upon  its  **  honour  and 
dignity,”  we  can  only  conclude  that  in  his  opinion 
the  time  has  gone  by  in  which  it  was  desirable  that 
indignities  offered  to  the  character  or  proceedings  of 
Parliament  by  libellous  reflections  should  be  resented 
and  punished  as  breaches  of  privilege.  In  a  word  the 
law  of  privilege  is  a  dead  letter, — as  dead  as  the  law 
against  profane  cursing  and  swearing,  or  the  laws  against 
Sabbath  breaking,  or  a  hundred  other  similar  legal 
curiosities,  of  which  some  are  locked  up  in  obsolete 
statutes,  others  embalmed  in  new  forgotten  decisions  of 
judges  whose  very  names  are  all  but  lost. 

Some  of  the  privileges  of  the  Houses  of  Parliament 
are  of  distinct  historical  interest.  It  is  not  amiss  that 
at  the  opening  of  every  Parliament  the  Speaker  should 
claim  on  behalf  of  the  Commons  that  their  persons  and 
their  servants  may  be  free  from  arrests  and  &om  all 
molestations  ;  that  they  may  enjoy  liberty  of  speech ; 
that  they  may  have  access  to  the  Royal  person  whenever 
occasion  may  require;  and  that  all  their  proceedings 
may  receive  from  her  Majesty  the  most  favourable 
construction  possible.  Volumes  of  constitutional  his¬ 
tory  are  wrapped  up  in  this  single  short  petition; 
and  meaningless  as  it  now  is  to  a  practical  mind  of 
the  true  matter-of  fact  stamp,  it  yet  is  more  valuable 
and  more  pregnant  with  meaning  than  are  any  six  of 
the  current  volumes  of  Hansard.  But  there  are  other 
privileges  of  the  Houses  of  Parliament  which  tho  good 
sense  of  Parliament  itself  has  long  since  practicfffiv 
abolished,  which  nobody  wishes  to  keep  alive,  which 
everybody  admits  to  be  indefensible  and  obnoxious,  and 
which  yet  are  still  in  force  de  jure^  although  long  since 
abolished  de  facto. 

To  break  an  order  of  either  House  is,  of  course,  a  breach 
of  privilege,  and  punishable  as  such.  And  if  there  is  one 
general  order  of  both  Houses  which  has  been  more  re¬ 
peatedly  affirmed  than  any  other  it  is  that  it  is  a  bteaoh  of 
privilege  to  publish  the  debates  of  either  House.  That  this 
absurd  order  should  still  remain  upon  the  books  is  mon¬ 
strous.  Sir  Erskine  May  defends  it  on  tho  ground  that, 
by  an  order  prohibiting  any  publication  whatever,  the 
House  puts  it  within  its  power  to  prevent  the  publication 
of  ”  false  and  perverted  reports  ”  of  its  proceedings* 
The  excuse  is  hardly  worth  refutation.  It  is  to  the  interest 
of  the  papers  to  publish  the  truth.  And  as  there  is  a 
reporters’  gallery  in  each  House,  it  is  ridiculous  that  an 
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,  to  forbid  the  reportiDg  of  Parliamentary  debates 
^hoald  remain  in  force.  Still  more  ridiculous  is  it  that 
mnient  upon  the  proceedings  of  -Parliament  collec- 
;?  j  Qp  npon  the  proceedings  of  individual  members, 
Ibould  be  held  to  be  a  breach  of  privilege,  when  it  is 
non  such  comments  that  the  daily  papers  in  effect  exist. 

jjg  gnppose  the  orders  of  the  two  Houses,  concem- 
•  e  the  puWication  of  debates,  or  of  reflections  upon  the 
honour  and  dignily  of  either  House,  or  of  any  member 
of  either  House,  to  be  rigidly  enforced,  what  would 
become  of  the  paper  with  the  largest  circulation  in  the 
world,  or  of  the  paper  with  the  largest  London  circu¬ 
lation,’  or  of  the  largest  paper  in  the  world,  or  indeed  of 

the  whole  of  the  daily  pr^s? 

It  would  perhaps  be  well  that  each  House  should  appoint 
a  committee  to  reconsider  its  own  privileges,  and  to 
make  fresh  standing  orders  or  to  codify  those  already 
standing.  With  certain  privileges  we  have  no  wish  to 
interfere.  It  is,  for  instance,  a  breach  of  privilege 
to  offer  a  member  of  Parliament  a  bribe  or  any 
other  inducement  to  influence  his  vote,  and  the 
offence  has  been  more  than  once  severely  punished 
by  the  Lower  House.  As  it  is  not  an  offence  at  common 
law  to  offer  a  member  of  Parliament  a  lOOL  note  to  vote 
against  or  for  the  Government,  it  is,  perhaps,  as  well 
that  the  Houses  of  Parliament  should  retain  the  right 
which  they  at  present  undoubtedly  possess  to  punish  an 
offence  of  this  kind  at  their  own  discretion.  Nor  is 
there  any  valid  reason  why  an  interruption  of  the  pro¬ 
ceedings  of  either  House  should  not  continue  to  bo  re¬ 
garded  as  a  breach  of  privilege  rather  than  as  an  offence 
at  common  law.  Witnesses,  too,  are  constantly  being 
examined  before  either  House,  or  at  least  before  com¬ 
mittees  ;  and  a  court  which  examines  witnesses  must  ex 
necessitate  rei  have  certain  powers  to  punish  contempt. 
None  the  less,  it  will  be  clear  to  any  one  who  will  take 
the  trouble  to  plod  through  Sir  Eriiine  May,  that  the 
taw  of  privilege  is  in  a  most  confused  state,  consisting 
chiefly  of  a  mass  of  precedents  drawn  from  the  journals  ; 
that  some  of  the  privileges  claimed  are  monstrous  ;  that 
others  are,  and  have  long  been,  obsolete ;  and  that  a 
committee  of  each  House,  appointed  to  redraft  the  stand¬ 
ing  orders  and  to  consider  the  whole  question  of  privi¬ 
lege,  would  have  a  really  useful  work  to  do. 

THE  ADMIRERS  OP  THOMAS  CASTRO. 

No  fact  is  more  patent  to  the  student  of  human  nature 
than  that  it  is  by  the  imagination,  far  more  than  by  the 
judgment,  that  our  sympathies  are  determined.  Though 
judgment  in  the  long  run  controls  both  imagination  and 
sentiment,  yet  its  triumph  is  not  unbroken.  No  emotion 
or  idea  can  resist  the  slow  and  steady  pressure  of  reason, 
but  a  long  time  may  elapse  before  the  victory  is  accom¬ 
plished.  We  have  seen  in  the  history  of  the  Tich borne 
case  more  than  one  instance  of  this  conflict  of  jurisdic¬ 
tion.  The  'story  of  the  claimant  was  so  strange  and 
romantic  that  all  the  lovers  of  the  marvellous  were  ready 
to  listen  to  it  with  open  and  impressible  minds.  The 
foundering  of  the  Bella  some  hundred  miles  from  shore  ; 
the  three  weary  days  of  heart-sick  waiting ;  at  last  the 
eliverance ;  the  illness  on  board  ship  ;  and  the  arrival  of 
ichbome  in  the  height  of  the  gold  fever  at  Melbourne ; 
^the.^  were  incidents  sufl&ciently  striking  to  begin  with, 
icn  his  strange  resolution  to  conceal  himself  from  his 
amily ;  his  adventures  in  the  bush  in  the  humble  capa- 
7  of  cattleman ;  his  rough  but  honest  ways ;  and, 
^^lly,  the  marriage  of  the  heir  to  a  baronetcy  with  a 
^rvant-^rl,  all  piled  up  the  climax  of  wonders.  With 
romantic  tale  was  its  own  suflflcient  evidence ; 
nnf  more  than  impatient  with  those  who  were 

^  themselves  in  restoring  him  to  his  title 
property.^  We  cannot  be  far  wrong  in  saying  that 
inconsiderable  prejudice  in  favour  of  the 
1  ^  crowd  of  funny  people  who 

tKo  ^  P^^nre  in  standing  for  hours  about  the  doors  of 
**  Roger  **  a  hearty  cheer.  The 
ion  of  the  family  was  regarded  as  mean  and  dis- 
great  would  have  been  the  rejoicing  in 
quarters  if  they  had  been  obliged  to  pay  the  costs 


of  the  suit  for  their  perverse  endeavours  to  keep  **  Sir 
Roger  ”  out  of  “  his  own.** 

If  the  voice  of  right  reason  had  been  listened  to, 
would  the  bells  of  Tichbome  have  been  set  ringing  for 
joy  at  the  return  of  the  long  lost  heir  ?  What  had  he 
done  to  deserve  that  the  fatted  calf  should  be  killed  for 
him  ?  Assuming  that  his  story  was  true,  it  could  not 
be  denied  that  his  conduct  was  extremely  bad.  Although 
for  twelve  years  within  reach  of  a  post-office,  he  did  not 
take  the  trouble  to  let  his  friends  know  of  his  safety. 
He  was  enjoying  himself  in  Australia  while  his  relatives 
underwent  all  the  agony  of  suspense  till  hope  was  given 
up.  His  poor  mother  lit  a  lamp  at  Tiohborne  Hall  to 
show  him  the  way  home,  if  he  came  when  it  was  dark. 
He  treated  himself  as  dead,  and  allowed  expectations  of 
others  to  grow  up.  His  brother  Alfred,  with  his  con¬ 
nivance,  we  may  say,  married,  as  heir  to  the  baronetcy ; 
and  yet  this  romantic  youth  in  the  bush  was  preparing 
for  his  wife  a  bitter  disappointment.  Such  a  man,  if  he 
had  been  in  existence,  might  fairly  have  been  put  to  his 
election :  Did  he  want  to  be  a  butcher  or  a  baronet  ? 
But  he  had  no  right  to  lead  the  persons  interested  in  the 
property  to  believe  that  he  was  dead,  and  frame  their 
life  upon  a  scheme  that  was  to  be  destroyed  by  his 
return.  If  there  were  such  a  thing  as  morally  forfeiting 
property,  the  claimant  would,  on  his  own  showing,  have 
had  a  poor  chance  of  getting  the  estates.  The  law,  of 
course,  was  on  his  side,  as  it  cannot  be  made  to  bend  to 
all  circumstances  ;  but  to  a  reasonable  mind  this  would 
be  a  cause  only  of  regret.  Of  all  the  claims  to  pro¬ 
perty  that  usually  demand  attention,  this  was  the  one 
pre-eminently  that  should  have  been  viewed  with  sus¬ 
picion,  scrutinized  with  rigour,  entertained  with  reluc¬ 
tance,  and  dismissed  with  pleasure. 

But  is  it  not,  above  all  things,  hard  that  a  man  should 
be  kept  out  of  “  his  own  ?  **  These  are  magical  words, 
in  more  senses  than  one,  for  they  exercise  a  wonderfully 
blinding  influence  on  our  moral  perceptioao.  Our  mor^ 
judgments  are  often  the  obsequious  followers  of  mere 
rules  of  law  :  the  titles  to  property  are,  to  a  great  extent, 
arbitrary,  but  they  are  invested  in  the  popular  fancy 
with  a  sacredness  not  always  well  placed.  In  gener^ 
the  moral  considerations  coincide  with  the  law ;  but  on 
rare  occasions  they  are  at  variance.  If  a  family  were 
stripped  of  its  ancient  possessions  by  some  quirk  of  law, 
the  public  sympathy  would  be  entirely  with  it,  and 
against  the  interlopers.  The  Tichborne  romance  is 
another  case  of  the  same  kind.  The  chief  buttress  of 
property  is  the  regard  paid  to  vested  interests,  and 
expectations  that  have  grown  up  with  the  encourage¬ 
ment  and  sanction  of  law.  If  it  were  not  for  considera¬ 
tions  of  this  kind,  which  dictate  a  term  of  prescription 
limiting  the  •  danger  of  removal ;  and  if  a  strict  title 
were  required  of  every  landowner  as  a  condition  of  his 
continuing  to  hold  his  property,  very  many  of  our 
landed  proprietors  would  be  reduced  to  beggary.  When 
a  man,  therefore,  permits  interests  to  grow  up  round  his 
property,  he  has  no  right,  morally  at  least,  suddenly  and 
violently  to  tear  them  up  by  the  roots.  Such  conduct 
is  in  violation  of  the  moral  basis  of  all  property ;  and, 
although  not  punishable  by  law,  deserves  anything  but 
approving  sympathy  from  impartial  spectators. 

The  thoughtless  and  silly  people  who  rang  the  Tich¬ 
bome  bells,  in  honour  of  “  Sir  Roger’s  ”  return,  were 
probably  not  troubled  with  any  mean  utilitarian  con¬ 
siderations  of  the  fitness  of  the  new  comer  for  his  great 
position.  As  long  as  we  have  great  territorial  pro¬ 
prietors,  it  is  desirable  that  we  should  have  them  of  the 
stamp  of  the  English  country  gentleman.  A  baronet 
ought  to  be  able  to  write  a  decent  letter ;  he  should  be 
sufficiently  educated  to  discharge  his  duties  as  a  justice ; 
and  he  should  be  fit  to  mix  in  decent  society.  The 
posthumous  child  of  Sir  Alfred  Tichborne,  it  might 
fairly  be  hoped,  would  attain  the  not  very  extravagant 
standard  of  an  average  country  gentleman  ;  and  would 
not  egregiously  fail  in  the  position  for  which  he  would 
be  carefully  educated.  The  heart  of  Tichborae’s 
village  does  not  seem  to  be  in  the  right  place,  for 
instead  of  desiring  a  decent  baronet,  they  shouted  for 
the  “  Wagga-Wagga  butcher  **  to  rule  over  them.  This 
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Ignorant  boor,  as  his  cross-examination  showed  him  to 
be,  this  cozener  and  deceiver  of  English  gentlemen,  as 
he  confessed  himself  to  be  in  the  witness-box,  this 
associate  of  Australian  horse-stealers,  and  friend  of 
gallows’-birds, — this  was  the  man  for  whom  silly  people 
rang  the  bells. 

Those  who  place  their  faith  in  the  instinctive  leadings 
of  the  heart,  and  who  hate  and  curse  the  arithmetical 
calculation  of  cold-blooded  utilitarians,  will  find  little 
to  encourage  them  in  the  retrospect  of  the  Tichborne 
case.  Misguided  sympathy,  credulity,  and  thoughtless¬ 
ness  have  heaped  on  the  Tichborne  family  unparalleled 
anxiety  and  expense.  It  is  easy  to  go  astray ;  it  is 
pleasant  to  follow  the  imagination,  but  the  end  of  it  is 
great  bitterness.  It  is  in  such  soil  as  the  “  sentimental 
Baigent,”  that  gigantic  impostures  grow.  Among  weak- 
headed  people,  fond  of  a  little  excitement,  the  claimant 
found  his  dupes.  Sentiment  and  romance  were  his 
stock  in  trade.  And  what  cruel  irony !  Was  there 
ever  a  more  prosy  mass  of  flesh  in  the  world,  anything 
less  tender  or  romantic  than  this  portly  butcher  of 
Wagga-Wagga?  This  is  just  one  of  the  monstrous 
absurdities  of  the  case.  We  know  only  of  one  ade¬ 
quate  comparison.  When  the  Queen  of  the  Fairies 
fell  in  love  with  Bottom,  the  weaver,  and  stroked  bis 
hairy  head,  and  pulled  his  long  ears,  she  offered  him 
nectar  and  ambrosia,  fit  for  the  gods.  Bottom 
knew  better,  and  quietly  asked  for  some  sweet  hay  and 
peas.  To  the  many  admirers  of  the  now  incarcerated 
"  Sir  Roger,’*  we  say,  **  Be  these  thy  gods,  O  Israel  ?  ”  i 


The  Fabm-Laboueers’  Agitation. — Newcastle,  which 
was  the  scene  of  the  great  nine-hours’  battle  between  the 
factory-operatives  and  their  employers  last  year,  is  now  the 
centre  of  a  farm-labourers*  agitation  that  is  likely  to  be 
quite  as  important  in  its  results.  The  movement  has  been 
growing  for  some  time ;  but  is,  perhaps,  still  only  in  its 
infancy.  It  is  gaining  strength  every  day,  and  the  way  in 
which  it  is  being  treated  by  the  farmers  seems  likely  to 
help  its  growth  considerably.  How  active  it  already  is  may 
be  inferred  from  the  fact  that  last  Saturday  evening  large 
meetings  of  agricultural  labourers  were  held  in  more  than 
a  dozen  towns  of  Northumberland,  most  of  them  being 
supplementary  to  previous  meetings  on  the  same  subject, 
and  that  delegates  therefrom  assembled  at  Newcastle  on 
Monday,  to  decide  upon  a  united  course  of  action.  As  far 
as  we  can  judge  from  the  reports  that  are  before  us,  a  great 
deal  of  good  sense  was  talked  at  these  meetings,  differences 
of  opinion  were  cleared  away  in  a  very  business-like 
manner,  and  there  were  all  possible  signs  of  a  steady 
purpose  and  a  resolution  to  enforce  it  temperately 
and  energetically.  At  the  meeting  of  delegates  it  was 
agreed  upon  that  the  ordinary  working- day  should  con¬ 
sist  of  nine  hours,  with  a  half-holiday  on  Saturdays ;  that 
overtime-work  on  week-days,  and  work  on  Sundays,  should 
be  paid  for  in  addition,  and  that,  to  promote  this  scheme,  and 
generally  to  advance  the  labourers’  condition,  a  combined 
benefit-society  and  trade-union  of  agricultural  labourers 
should  be  formed.  The  question  of  abolishing  the  present 
system  of  yearly  bondage  was  also  discussed,  but  no 
decision  was  arrived  at.  To  counteract  this  movement 
there  have  also  been  meetings  of  farmers, — one  at  Morpeth 
on  Wednesday  week,  one  at  Ponteland  on  Monday,  and  a 
third,  the  most  important,  at  Newcastle  on  Tuesday.  Here 
substantially  the  same  course  was  adopted  in  each  case.  A 
few  wise  farmers  urged  that  the  labourers*  request  should 
be,  in  part  at  any  rate,  agreed  to,  and  that  the  indisputable 
evils  in  their  present  condition  should  be  alleviated  ;  and  Mr 
Hugh  Stephenson,  of  Throckley,  deserves  honourable  mention 
as  the  chief  advocate  of  this  proposal.  But  they  were  on 
all  occasions  outvoted,  and  the  result  was  a  stolid  resolution 
to  maintain  the  present  arrangements,  and,  as  far  as 
practicable,  to  apply  the  lock  out  system  against  the 
agitators.  The  latter  part  of  the  resolution,  however, 
was  not  enforced  at  the  yearly  hiring  of  agricultural  hands 
that  was  held  at  Morpeth  last  Wednesday.  There,  as  we 
understand,  the  farmers,  though  by  no  means  willing  to 
accede  to  the  demands  of  the  labourers,  were  forced  to  make 


some  concessions  in  the  case  of  nearly  all  the  men  and  bov 
whom  they  succeeded  in  employing.  Most  of  the  labourer 
stuck  to  the  terms  that  were  agreed  upon  at  Newcastle  on 
Monday,  or  to  terms  equivalent  thereto.  In  vain  the 
fanners  sought  them  out,  and  attempted  to  divert  them 
from  their  purpose.  Very  few  hirings  took  place,  and 
each  side  is  waiting  anxiously  for  the  other  to  give  in.  Thw 
labour-fair  that  is  to  be  held  at  Newcastle  next  week 
is  far  more  important  that  that  at  Morpeth,  and  them 
probably  matters  will  come  to  an  issue.  Thus  the  case 
stands  at  present,  and  to-day  we  merely  call  attention  to  it 
I  as  a  subject  of  great  interest.  We  shall  hereafter  take  an 
j  opportunity  of  commenting  on  the  facts. 


Sib  Eoundell  Palmer’s  Motion. — The  defeat  by  a 
narrow  majority  of  Sir  Boundell  Palmer’s  motion  for  pro. 
moting  the  establishment  of  a  new  School  of  Law,  suggests 
a  question  whether  he  does  not  go  either  too  far  or  not  far 
enough.  Once  he  goes  beyond  a  mere  examining  board,  U  it 
worth  his  while  stopping  short  of  a  reform  of  the  Inns  of 
Court?  They  are  not  less  an  abuse  than  an  anomaly,  squander, 
ing  their  substance  on  what  does  no  good.  If  the  learned 
member  does  not  feel  at  present  able  to  attack  those  ancient 
corporations,  we  think  he  would  do  well  to  confine  his 
motion  to  the  establishment  of  a  mere  examining  body. 
That  would  be  a  good  beginning,  and  would  make  sub^uent 
reform  possible  and  easy.  We  should  much  prefer,  however, 
to  see  a  Royal  Commission  issued,  after  the  fashion  of  the 
Endowed  Schools  Commission,  giving  the  Inns  a  year’s 
grace,  and  taking  steps  to  prevent  their  falling  back  into 
the  drowsiness  that  has  so  long  oppressed  them.  This  may 
be  too  much  at  first,  but  the  change  must  some  time  be 
made. 


Protection  of  Infant  Lifb.— Mr  Charley’s  Bill  for  the 
registration  of  baby-farmers  was  read  a  second  time  on 
Wednesday  last,  without  opposition,  but  also  without  much 
hearty  support.  Dr  Playfair  acknowledged  that  it  wouUt 
leave  the  roots  of  the  evil  untouched,  and  that  the  bastardy 
laws,  among  other  things,  would  have  to  be  altered  before 
much  could  be  accomplished.  His  arguments  that  the  Bill 
would  induce  persons  **  to  take  up  the  nursery  of  infants  a» 
a  trade,”  and  that  “  it  would  make  baby-farming  respect¬ 
able,”  seems  to  us  to  tell  against  the  measure  he  was 
arguing  for.  We  do  not  think  it  desirable  that  parents 
should  be  encouraged  by  the  State  to  consider  their 
duty  done  by  confiding  the  care  of  their  little  ones 
to  a  stranger  who  accepts  the  charge  for  a  money 
consideration.  Neither  do  we  think  that  the  matter 
will  be  altered  much  for  the  better  by  requiring 
that  the  baby-farmer  shall  be  certificated  by  a  par¬ 
son  or  doctor — the  undertaker  is  not  included  among 
these  certificating  agents.  Mr  Henley  touched  the  real 
source  of  the  evil  when  he  pointed  to  the  difficulties— in  a 
great  measure  created  by  society  or  the  State — of  methers 
who  are  unmarried.  The  Bill  will,  as  he  said,  increase 
their  difficulties ;  and  will,  we  have  little  doubt,  lead  to 
crimes  of  despair  in  which  the  actual  perpetrators  will  be 
less  guilty  than  the  unco  gude  who  have  almost  driven 
them  to  it.  The  edifying  spectacle  of  laws  and  customs 
which  starve  and  shame  the  mother  out  of  her  natnral 
affection  for  her  offspring,  and  punish  her  when,  goaded  to 
madness,  she  ceases  properly  to  care  for  it,  will  be  rather 
heightened  than  alleviated  by  the  Bill  of  Mr  Charley. 


Working-men’s  Houses. — The  report  presented  last 
Saturday  at  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Artisans’  and 
Labourers’  Dwellings  Company  deserves  attention.  Thi* 
company  was  started  five  years  ago  “  to  enable  working¬ 
men  to  erect  dwellings  combining  fitness  and  economy 
with  the  latest  sanitary  improvements,”  and  it  assimilates 
itself  to  ordinary  building  societies  by  enabling  its  share¬ 
holders  to  buy  houses  for  themselves  by  payments  in  thw 
form  of  rent.  The  Dean  of  Westminster  is  its  President, 
and  among  its  supporters  are  Lord  Shaftesbury,  L^ 
Lichfield,  Lord  Elcho,  Professor  Tyndall, 

Jacob  Bright.  It  aims  at  being  self-supporting,  and  in 
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♦K*  has  thoroughly  succeeded  thus  far.  We  are  assured 
**  the  houses  built  by  the  company  are  better  than 

i*’®  *°‘4 

Lan  in  consequence  of  the  materials  saved  by  the 
kmen  who  are  all  shareholders.”  The  association 
rnwara  to  be  working  very  well  and  to  be  doing 
•icellent  serrice.  There  can  be  no  doubt  as  to  the 
Iitreme  need  of  improvement  in  our  present  arrange- 
ts  for  housing  those  who,  in  our  crowded  towns, 
are  forced  to  reside  in  fever-dens  and  nests  of  moral 
Seffradation.  Lord  Derby  lately  said  that  in  Liverpool 
there  are  some  twenty-six  thousand  houses  occupied  by 
families  who  live  each  in  a  single  room,  and  that  thus 
nearly  a  third  of  the  population  are  living  under  con¬ 
ditions  necessarily  unhealthy  and  hardly  consistent  with 
decency.”  In  one  part  of  Manchester,  nine  hundred  and 
thirty  persons  reside  in  an  area  of  5,300  square  yards. 
Things  are  quite  as  bad,  if  not  worse,  in  some  parts  of 
London;  and  no  better  in  other  great  towns.  These 
matters  must  be  mended,  and  the  only  way  to  mend  them 
it  to  induce  the  working  classes  to  help  themselves  and  to 
gire  them  such  aid,  on  fair  business  terms,  as  may  be  neces¬ 
sary.  We  have  more  than  once  lately  protested  against  the 
mischievous  attempts  that  have  been  made,  both  by  work¬ 
ing-class  socialists  and  by  aristocratic  admirers  of  ”  paternal 
government,”  to  throw  on  the  State  the  responsibility  of 
adopting  remedial  measures ;  and  therefore  we  all  the  more 
gladly  welcome  every  movement  that  is  made  in  proper 
^annels. 

The  New  Obdbb  of  Merit. — Whether  the  knights  of 
the  Garter  and  Bath,  the  holders  of  the  Victoria  Cross, 
and  other  recipients  of  ancient  and  modem  symbols  of 
Boyal  favour,  will  approve  of  the  addition  to  their  ranks, 
we  know  not ;  but  common  folk  cannot  complain  of  the 
new  order  of  merit  that  has  been  instituted,  or  of  the 
occasion  of  its  inauguration.  The  ruffianly  and  diabolical 
attempt  to  frighten  the  Queen  into  doing  an  act  of  mercy, 
of  which  that  monster,  Arthur  O'Connor,  was  guilty  in 
intent,  and  which  was  heroically  frustrated  by  her 
kUjesty's  personal  attendant,  certainly  deserved  exemplary 
reward,  and  it  has  been  appropriately  recompensed  by  the 
bestowal  of  a  gold  medal  and  an  annuity  of  251,  Doubtless 
in  proportion  to  the  greatness  of  this  service  as  compared 
with  that  for  which  the  Order  of  the  Garter  was  established 
will  be  its  superiority  as  a  mark  of  honour  in  the  happy 
future  which  is  to  see  a  revival  of  feudal  loyalty  and  of 
servile  homage  to  the  Crown. 


passions :  the  latest  exhibition  of  the  latter  doctrine  is  found 
in  the  Christian  dogmas  of  "  divine  grace  ”  and  diabolical 
temptation.”  At  the  present  day,  science  vindicates  its 
supremacy  both  in  man  and  nature,  and  we  explain  the 
activities  of  both  by  invariable  laws.  Thus  a  tdentifio 
religion  is  taking  the  place  of  a  euperiiatural  religion. 

Under  this  view,  man’s  relation  to  his  fellow-man — to 
humanity — is  explained  by  the  laws  of  sympathising  gratitude. 
Man  owes  all  he  possesses  and  enjoys  to  numanity,  past  and 
present.  As  he  thus  lives  in  and  by  othert  it  is  his  duty  “to 
live  for  othen.'*  The  object  of  his  worship  and  devotedness 
must,  therefore,  be  humanity.  Man  has  alwayt  worshipped 
man.  His  gods  have  always  been  more  or  less  reflexes  of  his 
own  nature  with  supernatural  additions.  At  the  present  day 
Protes^nt  Christians  worship  “  the  man  Jesus  Christ,”  and 
Catholics  a  woman,  the  Virgin  Mary  ;  but  surely  humanity 
which  embodies  all  the  hitherto  higher  intellectual  and 
moral  attainments  of  mankind  must  be  a  more  worthy  and 
ennobling  object  of  worship  than  any  individual  anthro- 
pomorphosed  deity.  .  Humanity  is  really  man’s  creator, 
preserver,  and  benefactor ;  the  only  one  he  can  know, 
unders^d,  and  rationally  worship.  This,  the  religion  of 
humanity,  includes  all  that  man  can  require  physically, 
intellectually,  morally,  and  socially — all  science,  art,  morality, 
and  progress.  What  more  can  be  sought  ? 

The  constituents  of  religion  are  “faith  and  love.”  In 
this  scientihe  religion,  faith  is  exercised  on  the  invariable 
laws  of  Nature,  the  love  towards  humanity.  Its  principle  is 
love,  its  basis  order  or  law,  its  end  progress.  Such  a  scientific 
relimon  can  alone  become  universal  and  alone  unite  all  man¬ 
kind  in  the  bonds  of  sympathy  and  concord.  Such  a  religion 
can  alone  deserve  the  name  of  “religion,”  for  it  alone  can 
“bind”  men  together  (re-ligio.)  Theological  religions  have 
ever  been  an  endless  source  of  discord  and  division. 

These  two  principles,  “  law  ”  and  “  humanity,”  must  be  con¬ 
sidered  sufficient  as  a  basis  for  religion,  and  they  are  unassail¬ 
able.  As  to  the  deductions  to  be  drawn  from  these  principles, 
they  may  be  safely  left  to  the  consideration  of  all  instructed, 
the  conscientious  thinkers,  without  any  fear  of  leading  to 
divergencies  of  vital  importance.  In  conclusion,  ecientijically 
we  can  know  nothing  of  invisible  causes  or  states.  But  if  any 
one  while  holding  fast  the  above  principles  feels  it  necessary 
to  imagine  an  ideally  perfect  being*  xind.  «tr 'Ideally  perfect 
state  after  death,  he  must  do  so,  but  he  has  no  right  to 
attempt  to  enforce  these,  his  individual  ideas,  on  others  who 
neither  desire  nor  can  accept  them.  They  are  ivbjective  ideas 
incapable  of  proof,  not  scientific  truths.  We  must  ever  bear 
in  mind  the  axiom,  “  In  necessary  thinra,  unity  ;  in  doubt¬ 
ful  things,  liberty  ;  in  all  things,  charity/’ 

March  4.  I  am,  &c ,  F.  B.  Barton. 

P.S.  Those  who  wish  to  see  M.  Comte’s  view  of  the  “  Posi¬ 
tive  Kelimon  of  Humanity  ”  will  find  it  in  his  “  Catechism,” 
translated  by  E.  Congreve. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 

—  0  — 

CHURCH  REFORM. 

^  Sir,— There  can  be  no  doubt  that  you  are  right  in  suggest- 
to  Mr  Nojes  that  the  great  difficulty  in  bis  proposed 
“  Natioual  Church  ”  is  “  to  find  a  common  basis  of  agree- 
®^***t.”  But  why,  I  would  ask,  be  content  with  a  “National 
ChurehP”  Why  not  take  a  broader  view,  and  propose  a 
Universal  Church?”  The  idea  is  by  no  means  chimerical, 
■or  ‘a  common  basis  of  agreement  ”  can  be  found  in  Science — 
in  the  universal  laws  of  Nature,  i.e.,  laws  referring  not  only 
w  the  physical,  but  the  intellectual,  moral,  and  social  spheres. 

j‘*stiy  insists  on  “the  divinity  of  science.”  I  would 
rather  say  the  supremacy  of  science.  He  very  pertinently 
a«S8,  why  should  not  Religion  flourish  under  the  same  condi- 
lous  as  science  7  ”  But  what  has  science  to  do  with  “  the 
pure  essence  of  Christianity  ?  ”  It  is  surely  idle  to  talk  “  of 
e  pure  essence  of  Christianity  ”  amidst  the  countless  churches 
,^^ich  divide  Christendom.  Who  is  to  decide, 
•^lust  such  conflicting  diversities  ?  Again,  science  knows 
dtymos  as  “  the  Fatherhood  of  a  God  of  Love 
:Milr  « brotherho^  of  His  spiritual  children.”  You  justly 
I  rather,  many)  will  not  object  that  these 

doubtful  obligation.”  I  quite  agree  with  Mr 
yes  that  ‘‘the  path  of  safety  is  to  be  found  in  a  sweeping 
^  sweeping  reformation  surely  implies  the 
®y  d  cl^maSf  and  supplying  their  place 

to  origin  of  religion  but  the  desire  of  man 

T  ^  ***  relation  to  external  nature  and  to  his  fellow- 
ihjamn  1  of  science,  of  the  laws  of  nature,  he 

actiwiK^  *H^ruatural  beings  to  account,  not  only  for  the 
or  forces  of  nature,  but  for  the  action  of  human 


THE  MONEY  MARKET. 

The  prices  of  securities  have  continued  to  advance,  and 
a  steady  demand  for  investment  on  the  part  of  the  public 
appears  to  have  set  in.  Large  purchases  on  .  German 
account  have  taken  place ;  and  the  absence  of  anxiety 
regarding  political  questions,  together  with  the  receipt  of 
better  prices  from  the  Paris  Bourse,  have  caused  the 
upward  tendency  to  be  maintained  throughout  the  week, 
except  towards  the  end,  when  some  slight  uneasiness  was 
produced  as  to  the  future  of  the  money  market,  in  conse¬ 
quence  of  large  withdrawals  of  gold  for  export,  and  by  a 
slackening  of  business,  an  opportunity  of  which  speculators 
took  advantage,  but  no  important  adverse  movement  was 
occasioned,  the  last  quotations  being  in  all  instances  higher 
than  those  of  last  week.  The  supply  of  money  has  been 
less,  and  as  bills  are  not  discounted  by  brokers  under  the 
Bank-rate,  3  per  cent.,  a  larger  amount  of  business  haa 
been  done  at  the  Bank  of  England. 

Consols,  at  92|  to  92 f,  show  an  advance  of  ^  per  cent.  A 
rise  occurred  daily  at  the  beginning  of  the  week,  but  on 
210,000L  being  taken  from  the  Ba^  yesterday  a  fractional 
decline  took  place. 

Foreign  Stocks  show  a  further  improvement,  owing  to 
purchases  on  Continental  account,  and  a  general  rise  is 
shown. 

Railway  Shares  have  advanced  on  the  goods  traffic  returns 
which,  being  for  a  week  in  which  the  Thanksgiving  holiday 
occurred,  are  very  favourable. 

•  See  the  quotation  from  •  Scotch  Elder  on  religion  in  the  Examiner  (A  last 
Saturday,  p.  23S. 
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The  return  of  the  Bank  of  England  for  the  week  ending 
the  Cth  of  March  ehowa  an  increase  in  the  private  securities 
of  283,3G8i.,  the  total  being  21,474,785^.  The  reserve  of 
notes  exhibits  a  decrease  of  582,550/.,  the  aggregate  stand¬ 
ing  12,889,6101.  The  decrease  in  the  stock  of  bullion 
is  269,5871.,  the  amount  in  both  departments  being 
21,381,729/.  The  public  deposits  show  an  increase  of 
828,4201.  ;  the  private  deposits’  present  a  decrease  of 
1.392,809/. 

The  tenders  for  600,000/.  in  bills  on  India  were  received 
on  Wednesday  at  the  Bank  of  England,  when  the  amounts 
allotted  were :  To  Calcutta,  377,600/. ;  to  Bombay, 
200,000/. ;  and  to  Madras,  22,500/.  The  minimum  price 
was  fixed,  as  before,  at  Is.  lid.  on  Presidencies,  and  tenders 
on  Calcutta  and  Madras,  at  Is.  llfd.,  will  receive  about  22 
per  cent.,  and  on  Bombay  at  Is.  11^.  in  full.  These  results 
show  a  further  diminution  in  the  demand  for  means  of 
remittance  to  the  East. 

At  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Star  Life  Assurance 
Society,  the  report  stated  that  1  038  new  policies  had  been 
issued  for  the  assurance  of  323,183/.  yielding  in  new 
premiums  10,107/.,  that  the  annual  income  of  the 
society  was  192,597/.,  and  that  the  assurance  and  annuity 
fund  amounted  to  940,033/. 

The  report  of  the  Lima  Railways  Company,  presented  at 
the  meeting  on  the  7th  inst.,  shows  the  gross  earnings  for 
1871  to  have  been  190,452/.,  while  the  working  expenses 
were  a  little  over  43  per  cent.,  leaving,  with  a  previous 
balance  of  2,837/.,  105,075/.  available  for  dividend.  The 
directors  recommend  a  distribution  for  the  year  at  the  rate 
of  12 J  per  cent,,  towards  which  they  have  already  paid 
four  interim  dividends,  amounting  together  to  10  per  cent., 
leaving  2^  per  cent,  payable  on  the  15th  inst.,  and  5,075/. 
to  be  carried  forward. 

The  directors  of  the  London  Bank  of  Mexico  and  South 
America  (Limited)  have  resolved  to  recommend  at  the 
meeting  on  the  19th  a  dividend  of  20s.  per  share  for  the 
half-year,  h^ing  at  the  rate  of  10  per  cent,  per  annum,  and 
the  appropriation  of  5,000/.  to  reserve  (thus  raised  to 
25,000/.),  leaving  2,593/.  to  be  carried  forward.  At  the 
corresponding  date  of  last  year  the  distribution  was  16s. 
per  share,  or  at  the  rate  of  8  per  cent,  per  annum. 

Subscriptions  have  b^en  invited  for  35,000/.  in  8  per 
cent,  debenture  bonds  of  the  Val  Barbina  (Italian)  Nickel 
Mining  Company  (Limited),  at  the  price  of  90,  redeemable 
at  par  by  annual  drawings  extending  over  five  years. 

A  prospectus  has  been  issued  of  the  National  Swimming 
Baths  Company  (Limited),  with  a  capital  of  60,000/.,  in 
shares  of  21.,  to  establish  baths,  with  filtered  water,  of  a 
uniform  depth  and  temperature,  available  in  winter  and 
summer,  commencing  with  the  construction  of  an  iron 
bath  300  feet  by  40,  in  the  Thames,  off  Battersea  Park, 
to  be  completed  about  June  next,  and  for  which  the 
sanction  has  been  received  of  the  Board  of  Works  and  also 
of  the  Conservators  of  the  river. 

The  following  were  the  closing  quotations  last  night : 

Consols,  92^  to  93j. 

Foreign  Bonds :  —  Argentine  Six  per  Cents.,  94  to  95 ; 
Egyptian  Seven  per  Cents.,  Viceroy,  87i  to  88^ ;  ditto  Seven 
per  Cents.,  1868,  841  to  84J ;  ditto  Seven  per  Cents.  Khedive,  78J 
to  79  ;  F'rench  Six  per  Cents.,  100^  to  lOOt;  ditto  Five  per  Cents., 
61  to  6| ;  Italian  Five  per  Cents.,  67f  to  67j ;  Peruvian,  981 
99;  Spanish  Three  per  Cents.,  31 J  to  311;  ditto  Scrip,  1871, 
315<16to  31  7-16;  Turkish  Five  per  Cents.,  1865,  50^  to  664; 
ditto  Six  per  Cents.,  1865,  66^  to  66^;  ditto  Six  per  Cents.,  1869, 
Cl  to  61 ;  ditto  Six  per  Cents.,  1871,  721  to  73 ;  and  Uruguay  Six 
per  Cents.,  70 J  to  71  J. 

English  Railway  Shares  t^Brighton,  771  •  Caledonian, 

1171  1171 ;  Great  Eastern,  49S  to  49| ;  Great  Western,  IIS^ 

to  1  141;  Great  Northern  “A.,”  15^  to  169 ;  London  and  North- 
Western,  154J  to  1541 ;  London,  Chatham,  and  Dover,  26?  to  27 ; 
Metropolitan,  68^  to  69 ;  ditto  District,  331  to  331  i  Midland, 
141gtol41|;  North  British,  611  to  611;  North-Eastern  Consols, 
1771  to  178;  Sheffield,  72|  to  73  ;  and  South-Eastern,  971  to  971. 

Miscellaneous  Shares  Anglo-American  Telegraph,  118  to 
120;  ditto  Mediterranean  Telegraph,  166  to  168;  British  Indian 
Telegraph,  10?  to  10? ;  ditto  Extension  Telegraph,  11 1  to 
121  i  China  Telegraph,  9  to  Of  ;  Falmouth  and  Malta,  1 14  to  1 1 1 ; 
French  Atlantic  Telegraph,  24?  to  24?  ;  Hudson’s  Bay,  lO}  to  loj ; 
India  Rubber,  451  ^6:  Ottoman  Banks,  13|  to  141;  fttid 

Telegraph  Construction,  33|  to  34  f. 


TRADE  AND  NAVIGATION  RETURNS. 

The  Board  of  Trade  Returns,  which  have  as  usual  been 
published  this  week,  afford  continuous  evidence  that  the 
trade  of  the  country  is  in  a  flourishing  condition  and 
whether  we  look  at  the  imports  or  the  exports,  show  that 
a  vast  quantity  of  goods  must  be  changing  hands  and 
in  their  transport  from  one  country  to  another  must  be 
I  affording  employment  to  an  increasing  number  of  ships 
and  seamen,  merchants,  brokers,  docK  companie.s,  and 
labourers  on  shore.  The  actual  amounts  for  the  month 
of  February  are  slightly  lower  than  those  of  January, 
but  the  month,  being  shorter  by  three  working  days* 

!  would,  without  the  increasing  trade,  show  a  greater 
[  diminntion  than  it  does.  The  true  comparison  is  with  the 
corresponding  period  of  last  year,  and  in  this  we  see  an 
increase  on  the  two  branches  equal  to  15  and  80  per  cent. 
Much  of  this  is  to  be  attributed  to  the  open  weather 
which  permits  of  navigation  in  the  northern  seas,  usually 
blocked  with  ice  at  this  season  of  the  year ;  yet  tliia 
cannot  be  the  main  cause,  since  an  examination  of  the 
transactions  with  different  countries,  so  far  as  they  are  dis¬ 
tinguished  in  these  accounts,  proves  that  in  the  south  as 
well  as  the  north,  the  east  as  well  as  the  west,  our  opera¬ 
tions  are  extending  with  great  rapidity  and  constancy. 
The  policy  which — by  the  removal  of  Customs  duties  and 
the  increase  of  facilities  for  carrying  on  our  traffic — 
has  made  this  country  a  depot  from  which  supplies 
are  drawn  for  other  countries,  has  been  eminently  suc¬ 
cessful,  as  appears  from  the  vastly  increased  exportations 
of  foreign  goods  that,  having  been  brought  here,  are 
again  t^en  away,  affording  doubtless  adequate  remune¬ 
ration  for  the  capital  and  labour  bestowed  upon  them  in 
the  double  removal.  The  total  value  of  imports  in 
Feb.,  1871,  was  24,158,693/. ;  this  year,  28,432,943/. ; 
and  for  the  first  two  months  of  the  year  in  1871, 
48,586,656/.,  now  increased  to  58,692,491/.  In  like 
manner  the  exports  of  British  prodace  and  manufactures 
were  for  February  last  year,  14,898,776/. ;  this  year, 
18,329,816/. ;  or  for  the  two  months,  26,356,825/.  and 
37,209,796/.  respectively.  We  have  no  means  of  oh* 
taining  (except  by  calculation)  the  values  of  the  foreign 
and  colonial  articles,  which  should  be  deducted  from  the 
imports,  to  ascertain  the  actual  value  of  that  which  is 
retained  for  our  own  use. 

For  obvious  reasons,  articles  paying  duty  are  sub¬ 
jected  to  greater  surveillance  than  ^ose  which  are 
free,  and  hence  the  information  we  obtain  respecting 
them  is  at  once  fuller  and  more  precise.  The  particulars 
relating  to  the  principal  of  these  for  the  two  mouths 
ended  with  the  last  day  of  February,  for  the  past  and 
present  years,  are  as  follows  : 

1871, 


Article*. 

Cocoa  -  lbs. 

Coffee  -  „ 

Currants  -  cwts. 
Raisins  -  „ 

Spirits : 

Brandy  -gals. 
Rum  -  „ 

Geneva,  &c.„ 
Sugar  and 


Tobacco 


Cocos  -  lbs. 

Coffee  -  „ 

Currants  -  cvrts. 

Raisins  -  ,, 

Spirits : 

Brandy  -  gals.  972,236  49,917  692,988  12,491,245 

Rum  -  „  1,084,258  176,967  724,216  7,787,329 

Geneva,  &c.„  339,961  106,868  120,989  Not  shown. 

Sugar  and 

Molasses  -cwts.  2,411,841  49,254  2,326,296  2,173,985 

Tea  -  -  lbs.  41,864,895  8,600,899  21,713,712  98,892,180 

Tobacco  -  „  4,481,178  2,383,281  7,420,373  66,123,664 

Wine  -gals.  2,988,187  267,870  2,729,349  13,543,636 

With  non-dutiable  articles  it  is  not  easy  to  discover 
how  much  the  quantities  retained  for  home  use  differ 


Quantities 

imported. 

3,180,642 

18,621,894 

72,218 

26,178 

936,170 

1,052,662 

147,677 


Quantities 

re-exported. 

817,981 

17,612,684 

13,388 

4,849 

67,011 

106,439 

91,798 


Pntyjpaid 
for  Home 
use. 

1.239,557 

6,044,660 

84,345 

22,439 


aid  Bemaininaia 


Bonded 

Warehouses. 

9,653,513 

63,604,160 

272,465 

90,200 


670,619  11,709,494 
799,885  6,416,685 

177,825  Not  shown. 


-  cwts. 

1,652,224 

42,048 

2,251,483 

2,235,515 

-  lbs. 

43,957,183 

1,775,127 

21,249,442 

100,814,775 

"  »» 

6,246,296 

1,685,266 

7,081,626 

64,191,097 

-  gals. 

2,322,331 

159,988 

2,370,655 

13,738,024 

1872. 

-  lbs. 

1,659,546 

909,363 

1,316,258 

6,222,134 

"  M 

18,532,464 

17,218,605 

5,172,414 

54,547,542 

-cwts. 

106,739 

12,111 

76,985 

309,168 

"  »» 

87,606 

3,573 

84,773 

77,014 
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,  thnce  imported,— which  latter,  so  far  as  regards  the 

r  .rfieles  are  for  the  same  period  of  the  two  years : 
chiet  art  |  increase  or 


Bscon 
Butter 
Cheese 
CoM,Vfbeut 

other  kiodu 
OHton,  raw 

Ffax 
Heap 
Jute 
I^ard 
Kitre 
Oranges 
Lemons 
Pepper 
Silk,  raw 
Tallow 
Wood 
Wool 

Woollen  Rags 
..  Yarn 


and 


cwts. 


gt. 


»* 

hand. 


cwts. 

lbs. 


1871. 
171,093 
175,047 
101,987 
4,981,764 
3,635,967 
3,768,512 
124,883 
88,436 
102,170 
455,354 
110,348 
301,829 


1872. 

412,323 
174,838 
60,820 
5,067,188 
7,616,706 
3,146,989 
440,430 
227,510 
113,514 
776,606 
228  549 
411,694 


Decrease. 

241,2.10 

209 

41,167 

854,924 

3,979,738 

621,523 

315.547 

139,074 

11,344 

321,161 

118,201 

109,865 


*» 

cwts. 

loads 

lbs. 


H- 


66,470 

2,223,373 

134^929 

68,671 

47,369 

12,187,868 

6,423,312 

1,721,363 


bushels  665,455  598,985 

lbs.  2,663,370  4,786,743 

1,130,727  996,798 

298,285  239,524 

112,779  160,148 

43,758,218  66,946,086 
8,588,488  9.956,800 

1,214,553  2935,906 

The  extent  to  which  articles  of  home  growth  and 
manufacture  are  exported  is  generally  deemed  a  more 
satisfactory  indication  of  prosperity  than  the  amount  of 
our  imports,  as  these  latter  may  be,  and  often  are, 
the  measure,  not  of  onr  willingness  to  consume,  bat  of 
the  necessity  to  which  we  are  driven,  from  the  failure 
of  home  supplies.  This  is  particularly  the  case  with 
com  and  meat,  arising  from  a  scanty  harvest  or  a  de¬ 
struction  of  onr  live  stock.  The  principal  articles  of 
export  in  the  two  years  (daring  January  and  February) 
are  thos,  and  in  these  the  value  is  shown  rather  than 


the  quantities : 
Apparel  • 

1871. 

-  £407,011 

1872. 

£485,832 

Increase. 

£78,821 

BMr  and  Ale  • 

-  846,278 

483,676 

87,298 

CualaudCoke  - 

-  642,306 

988,084 

345,778 

Cotton  Yarn 

-  1,557,052 

2,719,002 

1,161,950 

„  Manufactures 

-  7,819,781 

10,220,081 

2,400,300 

Haberdashery  - 

-  763,097 

1,040,965 

277,868 

Hardware 

-  397,467 

693,053 

295,586 

Iron,  of  all  sorts 

-  2,236,989 

8,914,602 

1,677,613 

Linen  Manufactures 

994,110 

1,540,053 

545,943 

640,093 

Machinery 

-  402,788 

1,042,881 

Silk  Manufactares 

-  310,827 

431,060 

120,223 

Woollen  Yarn  - 

- 

-  890,118 

1,070,871 

680,253 

n  Manufactures  -  3,223,564  5,875,843  2,152,279 

In  only  a  few  articles  of  importance  ha.s  there  b^n 
any  considerable  decrease ;  but  amongst  these  we  may 
notice: 

Decrease. 

£659,036  £183,308  £476,727 

383,334  20,005  362,329 


Arms,  Ammunition,  and 
Military  Scores  - 
Telegraphic  Wire  and 
Apparatus  •  •  . 


“  Buy  Blab  *’  at  the  Adelphi. — Mr  Fechter  has  begun  a 
short  engagement  at  the  Adelphi  theatre  by  playing  Buy  Bias 
during  this  week.  Very  nearly  his  most  popular,  if  not  his 
ntt>8t  successful  impersonation,  he  here  affords  much  gratifica- 
tbn  to  all  his  old  admirers ;  and  that  they  are  chiefly  old 
admirers  who  go  to  see  him  may  be  inferred  from  the 
fact  that  exactly  the  same  measure  of  applause  is  accorded 
®P®cial  “  point  '*  of  the  drama  as  was  given  at  the 
old  performances  at  the  Princess’s.  That  Mr  Fechter 
airly  earns  the  applause  is  undeniable.  He  contrives  to 
*oake  a  bad  play  good,  and  to  arouse  much  interest  in  a 
unattractive  character.  All  that  is  commendable  in 
Buy  Bias  ”  is  put  into  it  by  him,  and  his  representation, 
orweation,  consistent  throughout,  is  in  some  parts  very 
8^  indeed.  He  gives  a  very  distinct  and  vigorous 
^  j  ^  Bias,  when  we  first  see  him  chafing 
^  or  the  yoke  of  service  to  Don  Salluste,  and  suffering 
I  *|®ore  from  the  bondage  of  his  apparently  hopeless 
of^S  Princess,  who  is  affianced  to  the  King 

tre  character  is  maintained  when,  by  the 

nl^  devi(^  of  Don  Salluste,  he  is  raised  to  the 
P  of  chief  minister,  and  uses  his  position  in  bravely 
State  abuses  that  are  rife,  and  in  loyally 
°  Princess,  from  whom,  as  far  as  the  snccessf ul 

erer  “  concerned,  he  is  as  far  off  as 

un  of  f  ^  PW®  m  well,  though  his  play  is  necessarily  made 
Ibn  R  n  bluster  and  violence,  in  the  last  act,  when 

alluste,  having  so  far  worked  out  his  scheme  of  ven¬ 


geance  as  to  bring  the  Princess  and  Bay  Bias  into  a  ver^r 
equivocal  position,  is  punished  for  his  villany  by  the  dagger 
of  his  victim,  who  is  also  stabbed  in  the  scuffle.  They  who* 
enjoy  tragic  acting  wrought  up  to  a  melodramatic  pitch 
may  well  applaud  Mr  Feehter,  as  in  this  sort  of  work  ho 
has  no  rival  on  the  stage— ^r,  perhaps,  one  only  rival  in  Mr 
Irving;  and  “Bay  Bias”  affords  plenty  of  scope  for  it.. 
At  the  Adelphi,  Mr  James  Fernandez  is  a  conventionally 
outrageous  stage- villain  as  Don  Sallnste,  and  Miss  Boso? 
Leclercq  plays  the  Princess  with  some  grace  and  dignity. 


MEETINGS  AND  LECTURES. 

Tub  Lowdon  Natiowal  Societt  fob  Women’s  Sutfraoe— — 
On  Thursday  erening,  February  29th,  a  lecture  was  delivered  by 
Mrs  Westlake,  in  a  room  of  tjbe  Working  Men's  Club,  Green- 
walk,  Bermondsey  New- road.  James  Wallace,  Esq.,  one  of  the 
School  Board  Members  for  Sonthwark,  took  the  chair,  and,  in  in¬ 
troducing  Mrs  WesUake  to  the  audience,  spoke  of  his  cordial' 
interest  in  the  snbject  of  the  lecture  and  of  the  deep  impressioia 
made  on  his  mind  by  the  general  ability,  and  special  capacity  for* 
bnsiness,  of  his  colleagues  on  the  School  Board,  Miss  Davies  and 
Mrs  Anderson,  M.D.  The  lecturer  treated  her  subject  under 
three  beads.  She  began  with  a  review  of  the  rapid  progresE 
which  the  movement  iu  favour  of  women’s  snffrage  has  made  of 
late  years  ;  considered  next  the  arguments  for  abolishing  the 
electoral  disability  of  sex ;  and  ended  by  enumerating,  and 
answering,  some  of  the  chief  objections  which  have  been  urged 
i^ainst  the  political  emancipation  of  women.  In  conclnsion,  Mrs- 
Westlake  desired  that  women  should  have  a  fair  field  and  no 
favour,  and  nature  would  settle  what  they  are  fit  for  much  better 
than  can  be  done  by  any  preconceived  ideas,  which,  as  long  as  • 
the  arbitrary  rules  founded  on  them  are  maintained,  can  never  * 
be  brought  to  the  test  of  experience.  A  discnssion  followed,  in 
which  several  members  of  the  audience  took  part.  Petitions  in 
favour  of  the  Women’s  Disabilities  Bill  were  signed  by  many  of 
those  present. 

On  the  same  evening,  Mrs  Fawcett  addressed  a  crowded: 
audience  at  the  Christ  Church  Working  Men’s  Club,  Southwark^ 
Dr  Shae  presi<ling.  Mrs  Fawcett  enumerated  sixteen  objections^ 
which,  she  said,  were  the  only  ones  she  had  been  able  to  find  in 
the  speeches  of  the  gentlemen  who  had  opposed  Mr  Jacob  Bright’s- 
Bill  in  the  House  of  Commons.  Although  several  of  them  con¬ 
tradicted  each  other,  she  proceeded  to  answer  each  separately* . 
and  did  so  apparently  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  iu»dlcnce,  who  • 
loudly  applauded  the  conclusion  of  tifc»  lecture,  which  described, 
the  intellectual  companionship  and  higher  harmonie.s  to  be 
expected  to  result  from  the  political  emancipatiou  of  women. 
Many  of  the  audience  signed  the  petition. 

On  the  1st  instant,  at  the  Metropolitan  Lecture  Hall,  Gower-  - 
street,  Mr  John  Macdonell  lectured  in  favour  of  Women’s^ 
Suffrage.  Mr  Hodgson  Pratt 'took  the  chair,  and  introduced  the 
lecturer  with  a  few  words  expressing  his  hearty  concurrence  in 
the  objects  of  the  society.  The  lecturer  undertook  to  show,  not 
only  that  women’s  claims  to  the  suffrage  were  sanctioned  by 
principles  of  abstract  justice,  but  that  if  recognised  they  would 
result  in  actaal  advantages  to  women  themselves  and  the  country 
generally.  He  dwelt  upon  the  waste  of  energy  and  intellect  at 
present  arising  from  the  want  of  education  and  trivial  employ¬ 
ments  of  women.  Mrs  Wm.  Burbury,  in  proposing  a  vote  of 
thanks  to  the  lecturer,  said  that,  ufthough  it  had  not  como 
within  the  scope  of  the  lecture,  she  could  not  sit  down  withont 
mentioning  the  way  in  which  the  professors  of  University  College^, 
under  the  very  shadow  of  which  the  present  meeting  was  held* 
had  aided  in  the  movement  by  promoting  the  higher  education, 
of  women.  Both  in  London  and  Cambridge  the  professors  had 
consented  to  lecture  to  classes  of  women  too  small  to  be  ut  all . 
remunerative.  Mr  Hoskyns  made  a  lengthened  expostulation 
against  the  exclusion  of  married  women  from  the  proposed 
extension  of  the  franchise,  but  the  meeting  appeared  to  regard 
his  amendment  as  unpractical,  and  most  of  those  present  signed 
a  petition  in  favour  of  Mr  Jacob  Bright’s  Bill. 

Sunday  Lecture  Society. — On  March  3  Jon  A.  Hjaltalia 
lectured  on  “The  Icelandic  Language,  and  its  similarity  to* 
English  ;  the  Literature  of  Iceland,  old  and  modern.”  The  lec¬ 
turer  pointed  out  that  the  Icelandic  language  was  spoken  down  t®* 
the  thirteenth  century  all  over  Scandinavia,  including  Norway, 
Sweden,  and  Denmark,  as  well  as  in  the  Faroe  Isles,  the  Orkneys*. 
Shetland,  the  Hebrides,  and  on  the  coasts  of  England,  Scotland* 
and  Ireland.  It  was  the  language  spokes  by  the  Norwegians,  who* 
towards  the  end  of  the  ninth  century,  settled  in  Iceland.  A 
sister-language  to  the  Anglo-Saxon  and  old  German,  it  was  in 
former  times  called  Norraeno  (northern  language)  or  Donsktungeui 
(the  Danish  tongue);  and  its  similarity  to  Anglo-Saxon  was  so 
close,  that  the  ancient  authors  of  Iceland  asserted  that  the  same, 
tongue  was  spoken  in  England  as  in  Scandinavia  till  the  arrival 
of  William  the  Conqueror.  Now  limited  to  Iceland,  it  has  there- 
undergone  so  little  change  that  every  child  in  the  country  at  the. 
present  day  can  read  the  sagas  composed  in  the  eleventh  and 
twelfth  centuries.  Distinction  is  sometimes  made  between  old  and 
modern  Icelandic,  bat  there  is  hardly  greater  difference  betweeiY 
the  two  than  between  the  English  of  Shakespeare  and  that  of 
the  present  century.  As  the  old  Scandinavian  language  was  so- 
like  the  Anglo-Saxon,  the  Icelandic— which  is  the  modern  name 
of  the  ancient  Scandinavian  tongue — cannot  fail  to  be  closely 
related  to  English.  No  extensive  study  is  required  to  discover 
this  relationship.  In  fact,  in  many  words,  the  similarity  is  s» 
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perfect  that  bo  one  can  fail  tojperceire  it.  The  importance  of 
Icelandic  for  the  etjmologjr  of  English,  has  been  ackowledged 
hy  many  who  have  written  on  the  subject.  The  Icelandic 
language  deserves  the  attention  of  literary  people  also 
on  account  of  its  age ;  it  being  one  of  the  oldest,  if 
not  quite  the  oldest,  of  the  modern  languages,  at  least  in  the 
western  part  of  Europe.  But  the  strongest  claim  to  attention  that 
may  be  put  forward  on  behalf  of  this  tongue  is  on  account  of  the 
literature  contained  in  it.  Last  winter,  the  old  Icelandic  literature 
furnished  materials  for  about  half-a-dozen  Christmas  publications 
m  England.  It  is  in  Icelandic  sources  that  we  have  to  look  for  a 
full  and  truthful  account  of  the  public  and  private  lives  of  the 
Scandinavians  from  the  beginning  of  the  ninth  to  the  end  of  the 
thirteenth  centuries.  Mr  Hjaltidin  then  gave  a  description  of 
the  Icelandic  literature,  the  oldest  manuscripts  of  which,  the  Eddas, 
contain  mythical  and  heroic  songs,  together  with  one  long  song, 
furnishing  a  summary  of  the  old  Scandinavian  moral  doctrines.  In 
the  mythical  songs,  we  find  the  earliest  attempts  at  an  exposition 
of  the  Odinian  religion,  which  was  the  established  religion  of  our 
common  ancestors,  from  the  earliest  times  to  the  introduction  of 
Christianity.  In  the  heroic  songs,  the  deeds  of  god-born  and  god¬ 
like  men  are  narrated.  The  scene  is  sometimes  laid  in  Germany, 
sometimes  in  Scandinavia.  Like  the  old  Anglo-Saxon  poems, 
the  Edda  songs  are  alliterative,  without  rhyme.  Their  most 
prominent  characteristic  is  the  force  and  conciseness  of  their 
expression.  A  battle  is  described  in  three  or  four  lines— some¬ 
times  in  only  as  many  words ;  yet  all  seems  as  clear  as  if  the 
Incident  had  been  related  in  three  or  four  columns  of  the  Times. 
The  most  salient  points  are  strongly  and  clearly  put  forth,  and 
the  mind  of  the  reader  is  called  into  activity  to  fill  up  the  frame¬ 
work  with  details.  It  is  impossible  to  tell  the  date  of  the  Edda 
songs  or  of  their  authors,  or  where  they  were  made.  It  is  known 
that  they  are  older  than  any  historical  records  of  Scandinavia,  or 
of  the  other  nations  wherein  the  same  Odin-worship  prevailed. 
Tet  it  is  considered  os  certain  that  in  their  present  shape  they 
cannot  be  of  a  later  date  than  the  ninth  century,  since  they  were 
brought  over  to  Iceland  by  the  first  Norwegian  settlers.  The 
honour  of  having  collected  these  songs,  and  thus  having  preserved 
them  from  destruction,  is  attributable  to  an  Icelander,  who  lived 
from  1054  to  1133.  Mr  Hjaltalin  then  gave  an  explanation  of 
the  Icelandic  epic  or  Scaldic  poems,  and  he  also  enumerated 
various  appellations  that  were  applied  to  men,  animals,  &c.,  by 
the  Icelandic  bards.  The  ancestors  of  the  Icelanders,  in  their 
sagas,  attained  such  an  excellence  that  their  works  bear  com¬ 
parison  with  the  historical  productions  of  the  Greeks  and  Romans. 
The  lecturer  next  spoke  of  the  eagerness  of  the  Icelanders  for 
information  from  abroad,  and,  after  referring  briefly  to  the  turbu¬ 
lent  century  of  the  Icelandic  Coramonwealth  from  930  to  1030, 
passed  on  to  the  golden  age  of  the  Icelandic  Republic,  which  began 
after  the  year  1030,  an  age  in  which  the  happiness  of  the  people 
was  not  disturbed  bv  wars  and  strife.  They  were  able,  therefore,  to 
give  their  undivided  attention  to  their  rudely-formed  sagas,  and 
before  the  end  of  the  eleventh  century  most  of  the  Icelandic  sagas, 
whether  concerning  Iceland  or  foreign  countries,  had  attained  a 
deflnitc  shape.  A  yet  greater  period  of  literary  activity  began  in 
the  twelfth  century.  Here  is  to  be  found  a  literature  without  the 
use  of  letters,  for  all  the  sagas  were  composed  and  finished  in  the 
mouths  of  the  people,  perhaps  for  many  years  before  they  were 
committed  to  writing.  The  laws  of  the  ancient  Icelanders  were 
composed  and  preserved,  during  a  considerable  space  of  time,  in 
the  same  way  as  the  sagas.  The  sagas  are  not  mere  tales,  they 
are  downright  history — faithful  descriptions  of  facts  and  events 
that  actually  happened,  of  persons  that  really  lived.  All  the 
gagas  are  in  a  biographical  form,  and  are  most  remarkable  for 
conciseness,  clearness,  and  simplicity,  which  makes  their  reading 
both  easy  and  pleasant ;  the  perusal  of  them  is  as  bracing  to  the 
mind  as  the  mountain  air  of  their  country  is  to  the  body.  The 
gciicnlogies  of  the  sagas  are  especially  worthy  of  notice.  As  soon 
as  a  person  is  mentioned  in  the  sagas,  his  genealogy  is  reckoned 
up  to  the  beginning  of  the  historical  period ;  and,  at  the  end,  the 
line  of  descent  is  enumerated  down  to  the  times  of  the  author. 
Later  transcribers  used  to  continue  these  genealogies  even  to 
their  own  times ;  and,  as  the  later  annalists  have  not  been  less 
careful  in  this  work,  most  persons  in  Iceland  are  able,  at  the 
present  day,  to  trace  their  lineages  as  far  back  as  the  earliest 
settlers  in  Iceland.  There  exist  evidences  that  many  of  these 
Icelanders  were  good  Latin  and  Greek  scholars,  grammatical 
essayists,  astronomers,  mariners,  chronologists,  and  philosophers. 
They  also  translated  many  mediooval  romances  and  legends  into 
Icelandic.  One  of  the  most  remarkable  of  these  translations  is 
a  version  of  the  Old  Testament  intermingled  with  various  obser¬ 
vations  on  natural  history  compiled  from  mediaeval  sources.  This 
old  Icelandic  literature  came  to  a  close  about  the  middle  of  the 
fourteenth  century.  From  that  time,  down  to  the  Reformation, 
literary  activity  may  be  said  to  have  been  at  a  standstill  among 
the  Icelanders,  if  we  except  a  few  religions  poems.  After  the 
Reformation  there  began  a  new  era  of  Icelandic  literature,  but 
neither  so  original  nor  so  remarkahle  as  the  former.  One  of  the 
eailicst  literary  monuments  of  this  period  is  a  noble  translation 
•f  the  Bible,  which  appeared  in  print  in  1687.  Mr  Ujaltalin 
concluded  his  lecture  by  giving  an  outline  of  the  literature  of  bis 
country  from  the  sixteenth  to  the  nineteenth  centuries. 

Rotal  Gallery  of  Illustration. — Mr  Planche  s  “  King 
Christmas  ”  will  be  withdrawn  next  week.  On  Wednesday  a  new 
entertainment,  by  F.  C.  Burnand,  the  music  to  which  is  composed 
by  Mr  James  L.  Molloy,  will  be  produced  under  the  title  of  “  My 
Aunt’s  Secret.” 


LITERARY. 

AB0HBI3H0P  MANNINO  ON  SOCBATE3. 

The  Daemon  of  Socrates.  By  the  Archbishop  of  Wastmioslsr 
Longmans,  Green,  and  Co.  * 

The  Memoirs  of  Socrates.  Translated  from  Xenophon’s  Meoun. 
bilia  by  Edward  Levien,  M.A.  Sampson  Low  and  Co.  * 

With  wonder  one  asks  why  Archbishop  Manning  ihonld 
select  Greece's  martyr  as  the  subject  of  his  lecture  to  the 
Boyal  Institution.  It  is  certainly  not  from  any  affinity 
between  the  men.  Neither  in  position,  nor  in  doctrine 
nor  in  intellectual  character,  is  there  the  least  resemblance 
between  them.  A  high  priest  of  an  ecclesiastical  corpora¬ 
tion  has  little  in  common  with  an  independent  thinker  and 
worker  like  Socrates.  It  would  seem,  however,  that  Dr 
Manning  is  persuaded  of  one  point  of  community.  Socrates 
was  as  one  crying  in  the  wilderness,  who  witnessed  in  a 
corrupt  world  to  the  light  of  nature  and  the  laws  of  right.'* 
Is  not  the  reverend  doctor  engaged  in  constant  warfare  with 
the  monsters  that  of  old  time  slew  the  young  and  hardy 
civilisation  of  Greece — namely,  **  political  factions,  licen¬ 
tious  freedom,  sophistical  education,  a  relaxation  of  moral 
and  religious  traditions  ?”  The  Archbishop  closes  his 
lecture  by  instituting  a  parallel  between  the  state  of  Athens, 
against  which  Socrates  prophesied,  and  our  own  degenerate 
days,  in  which  there  is  "  an  unstable  public  opinion  swayed 
to  and  fro  by  nameless  hands,  and  by  irresponsible  voices," 
instead  of  being  guided  in  the  way  divine  by  infallible 
decrees  from  Borne.  There  is  one  little  point  of  difference, 
however,  that  the  Archbishop  would  do  well  to  take  into 
his  consideration :  Socrates  gave  a  new  impulse  to  the 
human  mind ;  he  was  the  true  father  of  Greek  philosophy ; 
he  was  the  bearer  of  a  new  message ;  and,  we  might  almost 
add,  the  discoverer  of  a  new  instrument  of  thought ;  the 
Archbishop  is  the  voice  of  an  old  and  effete  Church,  which 
has  had  its  day,  and  to  which  nothing  better  could  happen 
than  that  it  should  be  decently  buried. 

Impartially  viewed,  there  is  nothing  in  the  life  of 
Socrates  to  help  the  Archbishop  in  his  crusade  against  the 
light  of  modern  science,  but  there  is  much  in  it  worthy  of 
our  best  chnsideration.  Socrates  wrote  nothing,  and  we  do 
not  possess  a  single  line  from  his  pen.  His  life  was  spent 
in  the  market-places  and  gymnasia  of  Athens,  and  his 
name  would  have  been  soon  forgotten,  like  that  of  many 
other  victims  of  popular  intolerance,  were  it  not  for  the 
profound  impression  made  by  his  conversation  on  one  of 
the  greatest  thinkers  and  one  of  the  most  glorious  military 
commanders  of  Greece.  We  know  Socrates  through  the 
refracting  medium  of  Plato’s  imagination,  and  the  reflect¬ 
ing  surface  (not  over-sensitive)  of  Xenophon's  manly  good 
sense.  From  Plato  we  derive  a  deep  knowledge  of  the 
greatness  and  profundity  of  the  intellect  of  Socrates;  from 
Xenophon  we  obtain  a  vivid  picture  of  his  practical  good ' 
sense  and  homely  worth.  If  we  knew  Socrates  only  in  the 
pages  of  Plato,  we  should  be  at  a  loss  where  to  draw  the 
line  between  the  work  of  the  master  and  the  genius  of  his 
brilliant  disciple  ;  if  we  had  only  the  memoirs  of  Soeratas, 
we  should  never  be  able  to  understand  how  a  man  of  such 
unaffected  nobleness  of  character  should  come  to  be  so 
completely  misunderstood  by  his  countrymen.  So  far  as  an 
accurate  report  of  the  exact  sayings  of  Socrates  may  be 
desired,  the  dry  narrative  of  Xenophon  will  be  prefer^ ; 
but  if  we  want  to  measure  the  vastness  of  the  force  at 
work,  we  must  estimate  it  by  the  impression  it  produced  on 
the  mind  of  Plato.  As  Plato  says  humorously  of  the  physical 
appearance  of  Socrates,  he  was  like  one  of  the  figures  of 
a  Silenus,  ugly  without,  but  within,  the  shrine  of  a  deity. 

The  chief  novelty  of  the  teaching  of  Socrates  was  in  the 
subjects  he  took  up,  and  his  mode  of  dealing  with  them. 
This  last  is  the  most  characteristic  of  all,  although  it  htf 
failed  to  take  any  permanent  hold  on  philosophy.  In  his 
time  there  was  no  grammar,  no  philology,  no  logic,  and 
only  a  series  of  bold  and  unsupported  guesses  for  scienoe.\ 
Socrates  worked  out  some  of  the  elementary  distinctions 
upon  which  logic  and  grammar  depend,  and  thereby  laid  t 
the  foundations  of  the  sciences  that  Aristotle  afterwards 
put  into  shape.  His  logical  goal  was  a  definition,  and 
chiefly  of  such  abstract  terms  as  “holiness,"  “justice, 
“piety,"  and  the  like.  After  pondering  on  those  terms. 
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A  the  way*  in  which  they  are  employed,  Socrates  per- 
*%0d  that  it  was  very  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  to  arrire 
^rcertainty.  Pursuing  this  course,  he  saw  that  politicians, 
^t*  rhetoricians,  and  others  completed  their  different 
^s’without  any  accurate  knowledge  of  the  principles  that 
could  alone  justify  their  practice.  It  was  the  singular  merit 
of  Socrates  to  see  through  the  superficiality  of  commonplace 
knowledge,  and  to  show  its  utterly  unsuitable  character  as 
a  basis  for*  science.  Armed  with  this  disoorery,  Socrates 
went  out  among  all  classes  of  his  fellow-citizens,  questioned 
them  as  to  the  why  and  wherefore  of  what  they  did,  puzzled 
and  conyioted  them  of  utter  ignorance.  This  was  an  easy 
task,  and  would  be  quite  as  successful  now,  were  it  not 
generally  understood  that  art  or  practice  is  very  different 
from  science,  in  its  permanent  value,  and  in  the  strictness 
of  it*  requirements.  But  to  the  cultivated  Athenians,  proud 
of  their  acquisitions,  and  of  the  glorious  achievements  of 
their  little  town,  this  cross-examining  rack  was  quite  new  ; 
and  when,  invited  by  Socrates,  they  stepped  into  the  trap 
boldly,  they  were  not  allowed  to  escape  till,  by  a  series  of 
remorseless  questions,  they  were  self-convicted  of  blank 
ignorance  in  regard  to  eveiything  that  they  seemed  to 
know  best. 

This  method  was  employed  on  the  subjects  that 
came  afterwards  to  be  known  as  Logic  and  Moral  Philo¬ 
sophy.  The  Greek  thinkers  before  Socrates  had  attacked 
the  problem  of  physical  science,  but,  from  their  imperfect 
equipment,  with  no  satisfactoiy  result.  Socrates,  there¬ 
fore,  advised  his  followers  not  to  waste  their  time  on  such 
subjects  as  astronomy.  Thus  Anaxagoras  had  said  that 
the  sun  was  a  fire,— a  prescient  guess ;  but  Socrates  dis¬ 
poses  of  him  by  a  few  arguments  that  seemed,  reasonably 
enough,  of  great  weight.  We  can  stare  into  the  fire,  but 
we  cannot  look  upon  the  face  of  the  sun  ;  sunshine  makes 
the  plants  grow,  fire  withers  them  :  and  if  the  sun  were  a 
**  fire-heated  stone,”  it  would,  in  course  of  time,  die  out. 
These  arguments  must  have  appeared  of  some  force  four 
centuries  before  Christ.  And  thus,  moral  science  arose  out  of 
scepticism  as  to  the  possibility  of  physical  science  ;  while 
that  in  turn  has  been  completely  victorious  in  the  race. 
Another  motive  acted  strongly  on  Socrates.  The  same 
desire  for  “  fruits,”  which  was  the  mainspring  of  the 
Baconian  induction,  stimulated  Socrates  in  his  moral 
inquiries.  He  thought  physical  investigations  fruitless, 
and  not,  perhaps,  altogether  free  from  impiety ;  but  he  did 
think  that,  if  men  knew  more  about  the  principles  of  right 
conduct,  the  world  might  be  happier  and  better  for  the 
knowledge.  It  would,  however,  be  the  grossest  possible 
blunder  to  compare  Socrates  to  Archbishop  Manning  as 
a  hawker  of  moral  nostrums,  as  a  vendor  of  ready-made 
pill*  for  the  healing  of  the  nations.  Socrates  held  in  the 
strongest  form  not  only  the  right,  but  the  duty,  of  every 
individual  to  think  for  himself,  and  considered  that  such 
gocri  conduct  as  sprung  from  habit  or  unrefiecting  imi¬ 
tation  had  no  moral  worth.  Socrates  insisted  that  every 
one  ought  to  know  what  he  was  doing,  and  why  he  did 
spirit  of  his  paradox  ;  ”  Virtue  is  know- 
®dge,  the  only  approach  that  he  seems  to  have  made  to 
a  moral  theory.  A  humorous  illustration  of  self-directing 
consciousness  run  riot  is  seen  in  his  interview  with  Theodota, 
one  of  the  celebrated  women  of  the  Athenian  demUmonde. 

1*  impossible  to  give  in  a  sketch  any  fair  idea  of  the  fun 
0  o^rates  conversation.  He  attacks  Theodota  with 
ques  lOM  in  his  usual  style,  and  makes  her  explain  that 
*  e  ived  upon  her  admirers.  Then,  said  Socrates,  “  do 
lik^  chance  for  a  friend  to  wing  his  way  to  you 

cafoiT  yourself  employ  some  contrivance  to 

wb  I  *  *  S^rates  proceeded  to  draw  a  picture  of 
of  f  *  comically  described  as  the  **  rational  pursuit 

showing  the  superiority  of  deliberate  skill  over 
as  altogether  irony, 

SocmZT*  ^  application  of  the  general  teaching  of 
®  special  case,  and  we  may  be  sure  that 
into  yAA'  T  ®^™6*tly  believed  in  it  to  turn  it  deliberately 
commul^j  same  way,  he  said  that  those  who 

who  deliberately  were  not  so  bad  as  those 

of  hia  ignorance.  This  was  an  extravagant  stretch 

dota  b  which,  in  another  aspect,  Theo- 


The  claim  of  Socrates  to  the  pious  remembrance  of  pos¬ 
terity  rests  chiefly  upon  his  intellectual  work.  It  was  he 
that  initiated  the  philosophical  movement  of  Greece.  Now, 
just  as  we  have  drawn  most  of  our  moral  and  religious 
ideas  from  the  Jews,  and  our  political  and  legal  conceptions 
from  the  Bomans,  so  we  have  taken  from  the  armoury  of 
the  Greeks  the  sharpest  weapons  of  our  intellectual  war¬ 
fare.  But  in  the  case  of  Socrates  himself,  his  achieve¬ 
ments  on  behalf  of  the  human  intellect  have  been  some¬ 
what  cast  into  the  shade  by  the  melancholy  glory  of  his 
martyrdom.  Socrates  was  the  first  martyr  to  the  “  right 
of  dissent.”  He  was  put  to  death  avowedly  and  princi¬ 
pally  because  his  teaching  did  not  square  with  the  received 
theological  opinions.  The  defence  of  Xenophon  does  not 
consist  in  denying  the  right  of  society  to  punish  heretics, 
but  in  affirming  that  Socrates  was  not  a  heretic.  The 
splendid  eulogium  of  Xenophon  was  merely  available  in  a 
plea  for  mercy ;  as  regards  the  main  issue  it  was  wholly 
irrelevant.  If  Socrates  was  a  noble  and  upright  man, 
whose  life  was  a  living  mirror  of  all  the  virtues,  and  if  he 
unsettled  people’s  opinions,  and  put  strange  and  rebellious 
notions  into  the  heads  of  young  men,  then  his  virtues,  if 
they  diminished  his  guilt,  added  to  the  danger  of  his 
teaching.  The  position  taken  up  by  Socrates  was  simple 
and  unassailable.  He  believed  that  to  put  his  fellow- 
citizens  into  his  philosophical  rack  was  a  divinely-imposed 
mission,— the  work  for  which  he  was  sent  into  the  world, 
and,  moreover,  a  work  of  vital  importance  to  his  native 
city.  ”  Woe  is  me,”  says  the  apostle,  “  if  I  preach  not 
the  Gospel  of  Christ.”  This  was  exactly  the  opinion 
of  Socrates.  When,  therefore,  his  fellow-citizens  accused 
him,  as  on  a  capital  charge,  of  introducing  new  doctrine,  his 
answer  was  short  and  plain.  If,  said  he,  you  would  forgive 
me,  if  I  were  to  promise  not  to  philosophize  any  more,  I 
tell  you  I  could  not  do  it.  I  must  and  will  cross-examine 
every  one  who  will  listen  to  me.  The  bearing  of  Socrates 
after  his  condemnation  is  full  of  moral  grandeur.  Sustained 
by  no  belief,  nor  probably  even  hope,  o£  imTnoitality,  without 
the  support  of  any  rignteous  or  other  indignation,  in  the 
perfect  absence  of  any  countervailing  passion  or  excitement, 
firm  only  in  a  naked  sense  of  duty,  Socrates  cheerfully 
awaited  death.  Consolation  is  sometimes  found,  as  in 
the  pages  of  Tertullian,  in  the  prospect  of  ignominious 
punishment  inflicted  on  the  persecutors ;  courage  is  often 
strengthened  by  the  flame  of  hatred  and  the  hope  of 
revenge  ;  under  the  frenzied  expectation  of  immortal  glory 
men  have  rushed  madly  into  battle  or  wildly  sought  the 
martyr’s  crown  ;  by  the  cheers  of  friends  or  the  fear  of 
their  contempt,  men  have  been  nerved  to  meet  death. 
Without  one  of  those  helps,  without  a  single  staff  to  lean 
upon,  Socrates,  following  the  single  voice  of  duty,  walked 
calmly  into  the  valley  of  the  shadow  of  death  ;  the  marvel 
of  all  ages,  the  glory  of  his  own.” 

IN  QUEST  OF  COOLIES. 

In  Quest  of  Coolies.  By  James  L  A.  Hope.  With  Illustrations- 
Henry  S.  King  and  Co. 

This  very  readable  little  volume  appears  as  a  contribution 
to  the  discussion  on  the  Queensland  slave-trade,  which  has 
already  begun  in  the  newspapers,  and  which  is  to  be  pro¬ 
voked  in  Parliament  by  Mr  Knatchbull“Huges8en*8  Bill. 
Mr  Hope  says  that  in  it  he  ”  merely  advances  facts,  and 
leaves  it  to  others  to  draw  conclusions.”  The  conclusions 
that  he  wishes  his  readers  to  draw  from  his  narrative  afe, 
however,  very  obvious,  and,  we  venture  to  think,  very 
unsound.  Ho  is,  doubtless,  quite  honest,  and  only  means 
well.  But  his  honesty  and  his  good  intentions  are  likely  to 
bo  very  mischievous  where  the  book  is  read  without  due 
caution,  and  without  remembering  the  naXve  statement  on 
its  first  page,  tjiat  it  is  written  ”  from  a  Queenslander’s 
point  of  view.” 

It  describes  Mr  Hope’s  own  adventures  and  experiences 
as  one  of  the  pioneers  of  the  Queensland  trade  in  coolies. 
The  trade  began,  or  first  assumed  importance,  some  five 
years  ago,  when,  as  Mr  Hope  says,  ”  several  small  sugar- 
planters,  seeing  that,  with  the  then  existing  rate  of  wages 
and  scarcity  of  labour,  sugar-growing,  in  which  they  had 
invested  all  their  capital,  would  never  pay,  ventured  to 
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called  the  New  Hebndes,  lying  within  about  ten  days*  sail 
of  our  coast,  and  densely  crowded  with  a  population  who, 
having  nothing  to  do  and  sometimes  very  little  to  eat,  spent 
their  whole  time  in  killing  one  another,  not,  as  we  do  in 
Europe,  for  the  sake  of  an  idea,  but  for  the  sake,  of  a 
dinner.’*  Mr  Hope  believes  that  the  account  lately  pub¬ 
lished  by  Captain  Palmer,  of  the  Bosa/rio,  is  perfectly 
true,’  and  he  admits  that  “  the  system,  as  then  carried  on, 
was  liable  to  grave  abuses.”  It  was  of  great  advantage  to 
the  Queenslanders,  however.  Their  colony  received  a  new 
life,  or  for  the  first  time  began  to  live,  by  help  of  the 
coolies  imported  and  put  to  work  on  the  sugar  plantations. 
Unfortunately  the  supply  of  coolies  was  not  equal  to  the 
demand ;  and  the  Queensland  planters,  in  1870,  seemed  in 
a  worse  state  than  ever,  as  they  had  laid  out  all  their 
capital  in  land  and  machinery  that  lay  idle  for  want  of 
labourers.  In  this  case  Mr  Hope,  who  does  not  tell  us  how 
he  had  been  previously  employed,  resolved  to  go  himself 
in  quest  of  coolies and  he  implies  that  Queensland  was 
saved  through  the  success  of  his  expedition.  He  was  cer¬ 
tainly  fortunate  in  planning  it.  He  took  with  him,  not 
only  the  usual  supply  of  tools,  powder,  baubles,  and  other 
articles  useful  as  bribes,  but  also  a  number  of  coolies  who, 
having  served  their  three  years’  apprenticeship,  were,  in 
accordance  with  their  agreements,  to  be  taken  home  free  of 
charge.  Each  of  these,  on  being  discharged,  received  the 
regulation  bounty  of  18/,,  and  they  spent  their  money  in 
buying  various  commodities  in  Brisbane,  all  of  which  Mr 
Hope  took,  with  their  owners,  in  his  schooner.  The  natives 
were  heartily  welcomed  by  their  kinsmen,  who  suspected 
that  they  had  been  eaten  in  Queensland,  and  as,  according 
to  Mr  Hope,  “  fortunately  they  had  all  served  under  good 
masters  ”  and  were  well  supplied  with  fine  things,  there 
was  no  lack  of  volunteers  to  go  back  with  Mr  Hope.  Mr 
’  straightforward  account  of  his  mode  of  procedure 
with  the  first  nUnders  whom  he  visited  is  very  noteworthy  • 

They  all  teemed  veiy  gratefal  to  ns  for  bringing  back  their 
men,  and  several  relations  of  the  now  comers  brought  me  presen  to 
of  pigs  and  fruit  as  an  offering  of  good-will  for  such  a  fulfilment 
of  contract.  The  opportunity  was  too  good  to  be  thrown  away 
and  I  saw  by  the  faces  round  me  that  now  was  the  time  to  strike 
the  iron  while  it  was  hot ;  so,  shutting  up  the  chests,  my  inter¬ 
preter,  standing  in  the  centre  of  a  ring  of  squattinn  natives 


1  looK  oaca  witn  pleasure  to  tne  week  we  spent  amonir  thesii 
people,  who  are  as  yet  in  a  state  of  primitive  simplicity,  and 
disposed  to  welcome  white  men  than  natives  generally  are  It 
was  such  a  rest,  after  the  fatigues  and  dangers  of  our  ernise.  that 
we  were  prepared  to  appreciate  it.  Our  Motu  Lava  passwuerV 
decked  out  in  their  best  clothes,  clustered  in  the  rigging  and 
hailed  with  cheers  every  fresh  view  that  opened  out  to  us  m  we 
dropped  slowly  to  our  anchorage.  More  than  one  of  them  wore 
tall  black  hats,  and  all  wore  collars  and  neckties,  putting  ouroira 
disreputable  clothing  to  shame  ;  and  they  were  certainly  a  c^ 
trast  to  their  less  fortunate  uncles  and  annts,  who  had  absolutely 
nothing  on.  Our  decks  were  soon  crowded  with  inquirers  for 
long  absent  friends ;  and,  having  regaled  as  many  as  we  could 
with  biscuits  and  tea,  we  started  for  the  shore,  where  the  joyful 

natives  received  us,  with  great  respect ;  and  R - and  rovself 

both  tolerably  heavy  men,  were  carried  pick-a-back  across  the 
reef,  the  sharp  points  of  the  coral  seeming  to  make  no  impression 
on  the  homy  feet  of  our  bearers. 

Getting  all  our  boat’s  crew  together,  we  set  off  across  the  island 
where  a  great  dance  was  to  be  held.  We  tramped  throuvh 


preter,  standing  in  the  centre  of  a  ring  of  squatting  natives, 
explained  ^at  these  things  were  the  wages  earned  by  three  years’ 
service  in  Queensland  (thirty-nine  moons  he  called  it);  that  there 
WM  plenty  of  provisions  on  board  of  the  schooner,  that  my 


*  ,  .  . — ,  V.  ovuuuijcr,  mat  my 

tobacco  was  the  best  he  had  tasted,  and  I  myself  a  first-rate 
fellow,  one  of  the  right  sort.  That  afternoon  a  good  many  of 
the  youn^  men  joined  me;  and  as  soon  as  their  intention  to 
known,  there  was  a  general  rush  of  all  the 
W  «op  them.  Some,  indeed,  yielded  to  female  influence, 

treated  as  children,  and 
perhaps  afraid  of  being  laughed  at  by  the  boat’s  crew,  insisted  on 
getting  into  the  boat— generally,  however,  paying  a  last  tribute  to 
“‘A  ®  howling  melodiously  for  a 

savage  can  call  so 

readily  to  his  eyes,  would  vanish,  and  the  sun  of  cheerfulness 
from®«rhn*f  briskly  into  the  boat  like  a  child  let  loose 

Jl^wking  to  bring  the  women  with  him, 
seemed  to  have  forgotten  all  about  them  before  he  went  on  board  ,• 

ihlf  ‘^®  tobacco  and  clay  pipes,  with  some  of 

S^tr«e.Vh"me 

That  Mr  Hope  went  to  work  honestly,  that  he  took  no 
Dw  advantage  of  the  trust  placed  in  him  by  the  natives 
whom  he  enticed  from  their  homes,  and  that  he  used  them 
well  while  they  were  under  his  charge,  can  readily  be 
Mheyed.  But  it  is  no  apology  for  a  bad  system  to  show 
^at  It  may  be  fairly  carried  on.  Books  as  assuring  as  Mr 
Hope  shave  been  written  with  the  intention  of  justifying 
the  Afncan  slave-trade,  and  yet  more,  the  slave-system  of 
the  United  States.  No  one  thinks  that  the  Queensland 
institution  and  the  arrangements  for  feeding  it  are  as  bad 
?ii  .w  “*?  American  States  have  Bnally  abandoned 
All  that  IS  urged  IS  that  in  it  there  are  as  great  elements 
of  mischief ;  and,  in  answer  to  this  view,  Mr  Hope’s  book 
El  .  “b  “11-  It  rather  helps  to  show 

u  ““7  even  more  mischievous 

than  the  African  If  the  Australian  aborigines  are  vastly 
inferior  to  the  Bed  Indians  of  America,  the  South  Sea 


BEOKEN  TOTS. 

BroJemToy).  A  Novel.  By  Aona  C.  Steele.  In  Three  Volames. 

Chapman  and  Hall. 

^  Broken  Toys  is  a  novel  of  the  kind  which  puzzles  an 
impartial  critic.  It  is  not  good  enough  for  praise,  and 
certainly  not  good  enough  to  live.  And  yet  it  is  far  too 
good  to  be  ignored,  and  very  far  too  good  to  serve  as  a 
target.  Mrs  Steele  has  tried  to  put  before  us  a  sad  and 
a  not  uncommon  story— the  tale  of  “the  woman  taken  in 
adultery.  She  wntes  with  evident  feeling,  and— as  far 
as  feeling  can  give  power— with  power.  Poor  Nella’s  sad 
me  18,  from  beginning  to  end,  very  prettily  and  touchingly 
0  ;  and  the  tale  is  of  the  kind  over  which  young,  and 

perhaps  even  old,  ladies  will  shed  many  tears.  And  Mn 
bteele  has  other  merits  besides  her  power  of  pathos.  Adul- 
ery  is  a  very  unpleasant  subject,  and  one  which,  like  pitch. 
It  18  excessively  difiScult  to  handle  well.  In  ‘Broken  Toys,' 

1  IS  e  pretty  much  as  it  is.  There  is  no  attempt  to  glosa 
It  over,  or  to  decorate  it  with  tinsel,  and  then  to  turn  on 
tne  iime-light.  No  lame  excuses  are  made  for  poor  Nella^ 
nor  are  we  favoured  with  any  second-hand  studies  from 
Georges  Sand  All  that  Mrs  Steele  does  is  to  tell  her  sad 
8  ory  as  simply  as  possible.  And  in  telling  it  simply  she 
has,  as  a  “after  of  necessary  course,  told  it  with  a  oertain 
amoun  of  effect.  She  is  never  sickly,  never  mawkish, 
never  goody-goody.  *  Irresistible  as  the  tempt-ation  must 
ave  en  to  burst  into  ethical  universals  and  casuistical 
particulars,  she  has  yet  carefully  shunned  all  such  common- 
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1  ce  dilferilcula.**  And  the  result  is,  that  VBroken  Toys  *  the  King  for  the  recall  of ‘his  Privy  Seal,  and  stated  in  very 
rouchly  readable,  and — as  novels  go— worth  reading,  plain  language  that  his  action  was  illegal  and  contrary  to 


f  ^ijoroughly  readable,  and — as  novels  go— worth  reading,  plain  language  that  his  action  was  illegal  and  contrary  to 
Our  complaint  against  it  is  that  the  execution  is  not  equal  Magna  Charta.  The  matter,  however,  was  at  last  com- 
t  the  plan.  The  artless  and  natural  simplicity  of  the  plot  promised  by  the  award  of  Sir  Philip  Courtenay  and  Sir 
°  eg  its  originality.  It  is  a  pity  that,  with  such  materials  William  Boneville. 

for  a  story  at  her  disposal,  Mrs  Steele  should  not  have  Such  of  the  articles  of  complaint,  rejoinders,  articles  of 
been  able  to  tell  her  story  better.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  proof,  &c.,  in  connection  with  this  curious  case  as  are 
much  of  what  we  read  in  ‘  Broken  Toys  *  is  what  we  our-  extant,  are  contained  in  Part  11.  of  the  present  volume, 
selves  read  into  it.  We  cannot  but  think  that  it  might  We  regret  with  the  editor  that  they  are  so  imperfect, 


have  been  more  carefully  written,  and  that,  if  it  had  been  for  they  are  very  interesting,  illustrating,  as  they  do,  the 
more  carefully  written,  it  would  also  have  been  more  power-  peculiar  relations  between  the  burgesses  and  the  clergy, 
fully  written,  and  have  been  more  likely  to  live  into  second  and  the  inner  life  of  the  people  in  She  reign  of  Henry  VI. 
and  third  editions.  When — in  a  word — we  find  a  novel  the  The  mayor,  in  his  articles  of  complaint  against  the  bishop, 
conception  of  which  is,  to  use  an  obvious  comparison,  as  good  learnedly  traces  the  history  of  the  city  of  Exeter  from 
as  that  of  ^  Adam  Bede,*  we  cannot  but  test  it  by  ‘  Adam  ancient  British  times,  before  it  was  “  biseged  by  Vaspasian.** 
Bede,’  and  regret  that  the  pen  of  Mrs  Steele  is  not  that  of  He  then  proceeds  to  enumerate  his  complaints  against  the 
George  Eliot.  Church  party.  He  charges  the  bishop’s  tenants  with 

The  worst  defect  in  the  book  is  the  character  of  refusing  to  pay  the  King’s  dime  or  tenth,  and  other  taxes 
Derrick  Erie  himself.  He  is  a  worthless,  selfish  fellow,  within  the  city,  and  with  preventing  the  arrest  of  a  felon, 
almost  beneath  contempt.  It  is  true,  perhaps,  in  real  He  states  that  encroachments  had  been  made  by  them  in 
life,  that  the  best  and  noblest  women  always  contrive  as  Fish-street  and  High-street,  and  that  the  Dean  and 
part  of  the  general  scheme  of  the  irony  of  fate  to  Chapter  had  shut  the  doors  of  the  cloister  and  stopped 
wreck  themselves  upon  the  most  unworthy  and  unmanly  a  common  way  to  a  place  called  **  the  Praiell,  the 
men.  But  that  Nella  Vere  should  wreck  herself  upon  whiche  ys  comyn  sepulture  whenne  the  cymytere  standeth 
such  a  popiojay  as  is  Derrick  Erie,  is  untrue  in  art,  pollute.”  He  complains  that  the  Church  party  have 
if  not  untrue  in  fact, — and,  like  all  that  is  untrue  in  art,  endeavoured  to  bum  down  part  of  the  city  by  setting 
is  unpleasant.  Nor  has  Nella  the  same  excuse  as  had  fire  to  a  timber-stack,  and  that  they  **  dysclaundre 


Bomola  for  her  mistake.  Derrick  is  not  Tito,  nor  is  there  the  citizens  by  saying  they  tried  to  bum  the  Cathedral  ^ 


much  about  him  that  is  even  **  captivating.”  He  is  simply  also  that  postern  doors  have  been  made  in  the  town 
one  of  the  common  herd,  genus  loafer,  species  military,  walls  in  the  Archdeacon’s  gardens,  and  that  through 
sub-species  light  cavalry.  And  the  story  of  Beauty  and  these  **  full  ungodely  cariage  as  suspecious  men  and 
the  Beast,  unless  it  ends  as  it  ought  to  end,  is  worse  than  wymmen  have  be  ladde  yn  and  oute,  and  divers  men  that 
sad.  It  is  unpleasant,  and,  in  the  highest  sense  of  the  should  have  be  arest  conveyed  away  by  that  wey ;  ”  that 
word,  false.  the  noise  is  so  great  at  night  from  a  tavern  called  Bevys  or 

A  contemporary,  given  to  eulogy,  has  observed  of  another  Beaufitz  Tavern  that  the  citizens  could  not  sleep  ;  that  the 
of  Mrs  Steele  8  novels  that,  **  for  love  of  nature,  refined  bishop  by  his  officers  hears  actions  in  his  courts  which 
art,  dramatic  conception  and  passion,  ironical  wit,  and  ought  to  be  heard  by  the  mayor  and  bjuliffs ;  that  wine 
graceful  expression,  the  harmonious  prose  of  poetry,  never  was  constantly  sold  in  the  canon’s  hpusea  ^o^trary  to  the 
losing  itself  in  the  turgid,  or  descending  to  the  vulgar  regulations  of  th«  city  and  the  King^s  **  ciy and,  worse 
grandiloquent,  this  is  one  of  the  most  remarkable  contribu-  than  all,  that  often  ho  (the  mayor)  had  found  corrupt 
tions  to  the  prose  literature  of  imagination.”  We  cannot  wine,  not  wholesome  for  man’s  body,  and  only  fit  to  be 
undertake  to  say  as  much  as  this  of  ‘  Broken  Toys.’  But  condemned,  “  and  caste  yn  the  canell,”  but  which  was 
we  can,  in  all  confidence,  say  that  we  have  found  it  a  novel  carried  to  Topsham,  reshipped  to  Bordeaux,  and  was  there 
upon  which  we  wish  that  we  could  bestow  the  fullest  “  put  and  melled  with  newe  wyn.”  Thus  we  see  that  the 
possible  measure  of  praise  ;  that  we  believe  its  writer  could  clerical  wine  merchants  of  these  early  days  were  well  * 
do  better  things  ;  and  that  we  sincerely  wish  she  would  acquainted  with  the  art  of  “  blending.” 


attempt  them. 

ENGLAND  UNDER  HENRY  VI. 

letters  and  Papers  of  John  Shillingford^  Mayor  of  Exefsr  1447- 
50.  Edited  by  Stuart  A.  Moure,  F.S.A.  Printed  for  the  Camden 
Society. 

The  letters  and  papers  which  make  up  the  volume 
before  ns  consist  of  fragments  of  a  curious  collection 


The  bishop,  dean,  and  chapter  on  the  other  hand  deny 
the  statements  contained  in  the  mayor’s  articles,  and  say 
that  all  the  trouble  cometh  principally  by  the  wilfulle 
laboure  of  John  Shillingford  no  we  being  maier and  that 
the  doors  of  the  cloister  were  shut  because  **  ungodly 
ruled  people,  most  custumabely  yong  peple  of  ^he  said 
comminalte  within  the  said  cloistre,  have  exercised 
unlawful  *  games,  as  the  toppe,  queke,  penny-prykke,  and 


found  dispersed  among  the  archives  of  the  corporation  of  most  atte  tenys,  by  the  which  the  walles  of  the  saide 
Exeter,  and  are  now  published  for  the  first  time.  They  cloistre  have  been  defowled  and  the  glass  wyndowes  all  to 
relate  to  a  suit  brought  against  the  mayor  and  citizens  of  brost.”  They  say  further  that  Bevys  Tavern  is  in  the 
that  city  by  Edmund  Lacy,  the  bishop,  and  the  Dean  and  mayor’s  jurisdiction,  and  not  theirs,  and  that  it  is  his  duty. 
Chapter.  The  dispute  appears  to  have  been  an  ancient  “  if  any  suche  misrule  and  bawdry  be,”  to  amend  it,  and 
one,  and  turned  upon  the  respective  jurisdictions  of  the  that  they  know  of  no  such  misruled  person  as  he  (Shil- 
fflsyor  and  corporation  and  of  the  Church  within  the  city,  lingford)  **  that  is  the  cause  and  yever  of  ensample  to  all 
As  far  back  as  1432  the  bishop  brought  an  action  at  such  mysgovernance.”  With  regard  to  **  the  last  and  most 
common  law  for  an  infringment  of  his  liberties  when  the  disclaunderous  article,”  the  bishop  indignantly  denies  tho 
mayor  attached  two  knives  in  the  bishop’s  fee  by  colour  of  re-shipping  of  bad  wine  to  Bordeaux  by  his  orders.  To 
a  presentment  made  in  the  mayor’s  court.  But  in  the  year  these  answers  of  the  bishop  the  mayor  rejoins,  stoutly 
445  the  Sergeant-at-Mace  having  arrested  one  John  upholding  his  previous  allegations,  and  adding,  as  to  his 
servant  of  John  Swetesham,  Chancellor  of  mode  of  life,  that  “  God  wote  who  ys  clere  of  his  living, 
e  church  of  Exeter,  in  the  bishop’s  palace,  when  Vou-  quia  nemo  sine  crimine  vivit.” 
siegh  was  holding  up  a  golden  cope  which  his  master  was  While  these  articles,  answers,  and  replications  were 
wearing, going  in  procession  of  divine  service,”  the  ques-  being  put  in,  Shillingford  wrote  the  petition  to  the  Lord 
ion  was  at  once  brought  to  an  issue.  The  bishop  Chancellor,  and  the  letters,  which  form  the  first  part  of 
^  suit  against  the  mayor  and  corporation,  and  the  volume  before  us.  “  They  are  amongst  the  earliest 
be  damages  at  1,000Z.  The  case  was  appointed  to  be  specimens  of  English  private  correspondence  that  exist,” 
c  in  the  Common  Pleas,  but  was  afterwards  ordered  says  the  editor,  **  and  may  fairly  be  considered  as  amongst 
J  from  the  King  to  be  settled  by  the  arbitra-  the  most  remarkable.  The  peculiarly  minute  manner  in 

tw^  PI  w ^  ^oj^d  Chancellor  Archbishop  Kempe,  and  the  which  Shillingford  describes  all  his  proceedinip,  giving  the 
lef  Justices,  Sir  John  Fortescue  and  Sir  Richard  ipsissiina  verha  of  his  conversations,  and  noting  all  small 
to*^^**'  proceeding,  however,  was  not  very  palatable  incidents  of  the  interviews  at  which  he  was  present,  are 
©  mayor  and  the  citizens,  who  immediately  petitioned  sufficient  alone  to  recommend  them  to  the  student.** 
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Shillingford,  indeed,  eppeare  to  hare  been  a  man  of  no 
mean  attainments,  while  his  writings  fully  prove  his  manly 
character.  John  Vowell,  alias  Hooker,  the  well-known 
editor  of  Holinthed's  Chronicle,  speaks  of  him  as  “  a  very 
wyse  man,  and  learned  yn  the  Lawes  of  the  Bealm,  bold 
and  sturdie."  In  Letter  III.,  Shillingford  writes  to  his 
**  Fellows  in  Exeter  from  London  describing  his  journey 
on  horseback  to  the  metropolis,  and  his  interview  with  the 
Lord  Chancellor  at  Westminster  on  Saturday  morning  *^sone 
apon  ix.  atte  belle.”  The  mayor  gives  us  a  lively  picture 
of  the  scene,  and  brings  before  us  the  Lord  Chancellor  **  atte 
the  steire  foote,  corny ng  fro  the  Sterre  Chamber,”  and 
**  goyng  yn  to  his  barge,”  amidst  a  great  press  of  lords  and 
others.  The  Lord  Chancellor,  however,  found  time  to  say 
**  welcome”  three  times  to  the  mayor,  and  held  him  “a  grete 
while  faste  by  the  honde.”  On  Sunday  afternoon,  Shilling- 
ford  went  to  Lambeth  to  see  the  Lord  Chancellor  again  by 
appointment,  and  found  him  in  his  inner  chamber  attended  by 
many  lords,  the  Lord  Treasurer,  Privy  Seal,  priors,  abbots, 
and  visitors  from  foreign  countries.  In  his  next  letter  the 
mayor  tells  his  friends  in  Exeter  that,  hearing  the  Chan- 
oellor  had  asked  the  justices  to  dinner  to  talk  over  the  case, 
**  saying  he  should  have  a  dish  of  salt  fish,”  he  (Shilling- 
ford)  had  sent  him  ”  two  stately  pickerells  and  two  stately 
tench,”  which  came  in  good  season,  seeing  that  the  Duke 
of  Buckingham,  the  Marquis  of  Suffolk,  and  divers  bishops 
dined  with  his  lordship  that  day.  In  another  letter  the 
mayor  tells  how,  on  Candlemas  Day  at  Lambeth,  kneeling 
down  he  presented  his  candle  to  the  Lord  Chancellor,  and 
at  the  same  time  begged  his  acceptance  of  some  buckhom 
(pilchards).  The  Chancellor  received  the  present  with 
**  laghynge  chere”  and  many  thanks.  Presents  of  fish  at  that 
period  seem,  indeed,  to  have  been  very  fashionable,  for  we 
find  in  the  extracts  from  the  receiver’s  accounts  printed  in 
the  appendix  to  this  volume,  amongst  the  gifts  to  the  jus¬ 
tices  and  others,  mackerel,  conger,  lampreys,  and  turbot. 
But  besides  these,  presents  of  wine  and  many  other  things 
were  made  to  the  Chancellor,  the  justices,  and  their  oflS- 
cers,  and  it  is  apparent  that  a  lawsuit  in  the  fifteenth 
century  was  a  very  costly  luxury. 

Here  we  must  close  our  hasty  survey  of  this  curious 
volume,  which  throws  much  light,  quite  incidentally,  and 
therefore  the  more  truthfully,  on  the  life  and  manners  of 
the  Plan tagenet  period.  The  historical  student  will  discover 
in  Shillingford’s  letters  many  quaint  descriptions  of  obsolete 
customs  and  many  lifelike  pictures,  and  will  be  enabled  to 
realise  from  these  what  manner  of  men  our  forefathers 
were  more  than  four  centuries  ago ;  and  he  will  join  us 
in  thanking  the  editor  for  rescuing  these  papers  from 
oblivion,  for  his  care  in  arranging  his  materials,  and  for  his 
useful  annotations. 


OBAINGEB’S  THOBN. 

Grainger's  Thom.  A  Novel.  By  Thomas  Wright  (the  **Journey- 
iDHD  Engineer  ”).  In  Three  Volumes.  Tinsley. 

*  Grainger’s  Thom  *  is  a  worse  piece  of  workmanship 
than  we  should  have  expected  from  our  old  friend  ‘‘  the 
Journeyman  Engineer.”  It  is  simply  a  sensation  novel  of 
the  most  ordinary  type,  into  the  fabric  of  which  is  woven  a 
strike,  and  with  it  a  hard-hearted  capitalist,  none  other 
than  Grainger  himself.  The  incidents  of  the  story  are,  in 
the  ascending  scale,  the  opening  of  letters  which  are  the 
property  of  the  Postmaster-General  (done  by  Grainger’s 
orders),  a  wrongful  conversion  of  trust  funds,  a  seduction 
(by  Grainger),  an  attempt  to  murder,  a  suicide,  and — this 
last  by  Grainger  again — murder  itself.  Here  we  have  all 
the  material  for  a  Surrey  melodrama ;  and  a  Surrey  melo¬ 
drama  Mr  Wright  has  given  us. 

A  very  great  deal  in  the  tale  is  written  in  ignorance. 
Tire  love-making,  for  instance,— -of  which  there  is  not  a 
little, — is  intensely  vulgar.  Young  ladies  in  the  position  of 
Blanche  Vernon  may,  no  doubt,  indulge  in  ”  light-hearted 
lovers’  chat,”  listen  to  “joy-imparting  confessions,”  and, 
perhaps,  have  a  taste  of  “  ecstatic  happiness.”  But  when 
“Lai”  ‘‘clasps”  Blanche  “to  his  breast,”  and  “kisses 
her  passionately,”  —  when  he  “  passionately  murmurs 
incoherent  protestations  of  love  and  happiness,”  and  when 
Blanche  “  coyly  raises  her  head,  and,  partly  withdrawing 


from  her  lover’s  embrace,  still  leaves  him  with  his  ana 
around  her  waist,”  we  begin  to  feel  that  Mr  Wright  is— as 
they  say  in  Oalifomese — playing  it  rough  upon  us.  He  is 
more  in  his  element  when  he  chronicles  the  Hopewell 
strike,  or  the  doings  and  sayings — both  alike  are  forcible 
and  picturesque — of  Mr  Jim  Harrison,  alias  “Bum-iuy- 
heart-out,”  ex-prize-fighter,  ex-poacher,  trades-unionist 
secretary  to  the  Hopewell  strike,  and — such  is  the  iofiimity 
of  human  nature — murderer.  To  read  ‘  Grainger's  Thom  * 
and  to  put  it  down  recollecting  that,  although  Blanche 
Vernon  is  as  “  fabulous  ”  “  an  animal  as  a  King’s  Arms  ’* 
yet  Jim  Harrison  is  a  truthful  if  not  a  true  picture,  is  to 
have  learnt  a  valuable  lesson  from  a  worthless  book. 

It  is  best  that  Mr  Wright  should  distinctly  understand 
that  he  has  mistaken  his  path.  As  a  novel  ‘  Grainger’s 
Thorn  ’  is  bad  in  itself,  nor  does  it  give  us  any  promise  of 
better  things  to  come.  Of  what  Mr  Wright  knows  he 
writes  fairly  well.  Grainger — apart  from  his  absurd  crimes 
—is  not  a  bad  picture  of  a  bad  “  capitalist  and  employer  of 
labour ;”  and  the  glimpses  which  are  given  us  of  miners* 
life  are  vividly  realistic.  But  out  of  his  own  especial 
track  the  author  of  *  Grainger’s  Thorn  *  blunders  almost 
as  hopelessly  as  Miss  Braddon  over  law,  or  Mr  Wilkie 
Collins  over  physic  and  toxicology.  For  the  vigour  with 
which  he  writes  a  certain  credit  may  be  allowed  him.  But 
vigour  is  not  all  that  goes  *  to  make  up  manner ;  nor  will 
mere  vigour  of  manner  cover  grave  defects.  ‘  Grainger’s 
Thom  ’  may  possibly  interest  those  who  mechanically  read 
every  novel  which  their  evil  fortune  throws  in  their  way ; 
and,  as  being  written  by  Mr  Wright,  it  has  a  certain  interest 
of  its  own.  But,  had  it  been  published  anonymously,  we 
doubt  if  we  should  ever  have  reached  its  second  volume. 
And  Mr  Wright  will — if  he  be  well  advised — do  well  to 
think  at  least  twice  before  he  takes  to  sensation-novel¬ 
writing  as  a  career.  Even  if  he  rival  Miss  Braddon,  the 
prize  is  small.  And  that  he  will  have  even  that  success 
‘  Grainger’s  Thorn  ’  gives  no  hope. 


S0BTIE3  FBOM  “GIB.” 

Sorties  Jrom  “  Gib,**  in  Quest  of  Sensation  and  Sentiment.  By  E. 

Dyne  Fenton,  late  Captain,  86tb  Regiment.  Tinsley. 

The  wonderful  adventures  which  befell  Captain  Fenton 
in  his  sorties  from  what  he  is  pleased  to  call  “  that  quaint 
excrescence  from  the  Spanish  peninsula,”  known  as  Gib¬ 
raltar,  are  here  related  with  a  large  amount  of  raciness  and 
some  humour.  We  cannot  say  much  in  praise  of  the 
author’s  style,  for  it  is  disfigured  by  too  many  slang  expres¬ 
sions,  and  is  ^together  too  fast  to  be  correct.  Still  there 
is  one  great  merit  about  the  book :  it  is  never  dull,  and 
although,  at  times,  we  laugh  at  its  manifest  absurdities, 
we  cannot  help  reading  on. 

The  volume  is  made  up  of  seven  “  sorties,”  which  ais 
really  as  many  tales  or  novelettes,  strung  for  convenience 
on  “  Gib.”  A  few  of  these  are,  probably,  the  genuine  expe¬ 
riences  of  our  author,  when  out  on  pleasure- trips  in  Southern 
Spain  or  Africa,  endeavouring  to  escape  for  a  time  from  the 
dull  routine  of  garrison  life,  but  the  others  are  evidently 
evolved  from  the  inner  consciousness  of  our  gallant  author. 
The  first,  entitled  “  My  Bomance  at  Granada,”  suggests  both 
the  libretto  of  “  Don  Giovanni  ”  and  “  The  Veiled  Prophet  of 
Ehorassan,”  and  has  the  following  moral — “  Choose  your 
wife  by  daylight.”  “  A  Story  I  heard  at  Tangiers  ”  relates 
how  a  weak  man  was  ruined  by  a  dissolute  woman,  and,  at 
last,  was  obliged  to  walk  about  between  advertising-boards 
to  obtain  his  living.  The  fourth  sortie,  “  Una  Bomeria ; 
or,  a  Visit  to  a  Virgin,”  is  the  most  ambitious ;  for,  as  in 
‘  The  Canterbury  Tales,’  certain  pilgrims  to  the  shrine  at 
Montserrat  tell  short  stories  for  the  benefit  of  their  fellow- 
travellers.  The  last  sortie  is,  however,  the  most  exciting 
of  all.  In  this,  by  a  series  of  accidents,  our  author  finds 
himself  in  the  bedroom  of  a  spinster  of  mature  years,  after 
she  has  retired  to  rest,  and  has  a  great  difiSculty  in  escaping 
in  a  becoming  manner.  Here  we  take  leave  of  Captain 
Fenton ;  but  we  cannot  help  wondering  whether  he  ever 
read  a  book  called  ‘The  Pickwick  Papers,*  by  the  l»t® 
Charles  Dickens. 
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LOVE  AND  TREASON.  Alan  is  his  lordship’s  own  son,  Sir  Alan  Douglas.  When 

J  Bv  W.  KreeUnd.  Id  ThrM  Volume..  Tineley.  are  settled  satisfactorily,  Christine’s  faithfulness 

Love  and  Tt  *  ,  ,  ,  t  j  m  »  •  j  rewarded  by  her  being  made  Lady  Christine  Douglas. 

For  a  sensational  nove,  ove  an  reason  is  very  g  .  Mr  Freeland’s  story  is  well  constructed.  The  introduc. 
Incidents  follow  each  o  er  in  quw  ,  u  no  unna  ura  ,  tion  of  the  inevitable  gipsy  may  be  fairly  contested.  Bui 

succession  ;  and  the  language  w  so  *PP)^  ®  y  ^  the  work  leaves  the  pleasing  impression  that  a  novel,  to  be 

finished,  that  we  quite  orge  r  ice  an  s  interesting,  must  not  necessarily  have  outrageous  wickedness 

The  scene  of  the  story  IS  laid  in  ^  constantly ’the  theme.  The  pictures  of  Scottish  life  are 

gome  time  dunng  t  e  re  orm  agi  p  *  drawn  by  an  evident  sjrmpathiser,  whose  sympathies,  how- 

when  patriotic  ey  w  r  ever,  are  always  under  the  control  of  his  judgment,  and 

profoundly  dissatisBed  with  the  Government,  are  represented  ^  ^  eonsiquence,  knows  how  to  enUst  his  readem  on 

I  holding  meetings  and  planning  conspiracies  Among  his  prepossessions. 

this  brotherhood  the  hero  of  ‘  Love  and  Treason  grows  to  ^  _ 

Kr.  nnp  of  the  foremost.  Alan  Dalziel  is  the  supposed  _ _ 

son  of  a  poor,  but  honest,  couple,  who  live  a  few  miles  MAGAZINES  FOR  MARCH, 

from  Glasgow,  and  he  has  come  to  that  city  to  try  his  skill  We  have  so  often  lately  devoted  nearly  all  our  space  to  the 
as  a  lawyer’s  assistant.  Living  with  his  father’s  cousin,  four  leading  magazines,  the  Fortnightly^  the  Contemporary ^ 
who  holds  decidedly  Radical  opinions,  without,  however,  Blachwood,  and  Fraser ^  and  have  thus  been  compelled  to 
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from  Glasgow,  and  he  has  come  to  that  city  to  try  his  skill  We  have  so  often  lately  devoted  nearly  all  our  space  to  the 
as  a  lawyer’s  assistant.  Living  with  his  father’s  cousin,  four  leading  magazines,  the  Fortnightly^  the  Contemporary ^ 
who  holds  decidedly  Radical  opinions,  without,  however,  Blachwood,  and  Fraser ^  and  have  thus  been  compelled  to 
being  a  member  of  the  “Cromwell  Club,”  it  is  no  wonder  do  scant  justice  to ‘the  others,  that  we  shall  to-day  notice 
that  Alan  should  imbibe  such  opinions,  and  with  the  these  alone ;  and  for  further  variety,  instead  of  arranging 
impulsiveness  of  his  nature  should  persevere  in  them,  our  paragraphs  according  to  the  subjects  of  some  of  the 
This  is  the  beginning  of  the  “  treason the  “  love  ”  more  important  articles,  we  shall  look  at  the  magazines  in 
is  not  long  in  making  its  appearance.  Mr  Dundas  has  alphabetical  order. 

an  only  child,  Christine,  whom,  of  course,  Alan  finds  All  the  Year  Bounds  by  this  arrangement,  appropriately 
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impulsiveness  of  his  nature  should  persevere  in  them,  our  paragraphs  according  to  the  subjects  of  some  of  the 
This  is  the  beginning  of  the  “  treason the  “  love  ”  more  important  articles,  we  shall  look  at  the  magazines  in 
is  not  long  in  making  its  appearance.  Mr  Dundas  has  alphabetical  order. 

an  only  child,  Christine,  whom,  of  course,  Alan  finds  All  the  Year  Bounds  by  this  arrangement,  appropriately 
himself  loving  more  and  more  every  day,  and  without  any  opens  the  list,  seeing  that  its  precursor,  ‘Household  Words,’ 
objection  on  the  part  of  the  young  lady’s  papa.  He  receives  so  greatly  encouraged  the  commencement  of  other  maga- 
a  letter  in  this  pleasant  state  of  circumstances  telling  him  zines,  monthly  as  well  as  weekly.  The  master-hand  that 
of  his  father’s  illness.  He  goes  to  his  home  without  delay,  guided  this  publication  cannot  be  replaced  ;  but  its  old 
and  hears  a  death-bed  confession  which  greatly  surprises  character  is  maintained  as  far  as  it  can  be.  Besides  one 
and  shocks  him.  He  is  told  that  Dalziel  is  not  his  name,  long  running  novel,  and  the  usual  number  of  short  tales 
that  his  parentage  is  not  even  known.  Mrs  Dalziel  can  and  sketches,  one  of  the  latter  this  month  describing  the 
only  tell  him  how  he  was  brought  and  left  in  the  charge  of  Octopus,  it  contains  two  series  of  historical  papers,  the  one 
her  husband  and  herself  when  they  had  given  up  all  hope,  being  “  Chronicles  of  London  Streets,”  and  the  other  Old 
but  not  the  desire,  of  having  any  “  weans  ”  of  their  own.  Stories  Retold.” 

Alan’s  great  grief  at  the  loss  of  his  tender  foster-father  is  Save  to  the  especial  admirers  of  Mrs  Henry  Wood,  the 
augmented  by  the  thought  of  Christine.  Will  she  still  care  Argosy  does  not  offer  many  attractions.  The  editor’s  new 
for  him  now  that  he  is  a  nameless  foundling  ?  He  deter-  novel,  “  Within  the  Maze,”  is  continued  this  month,  and 
mines  to  unravel,  if  possible,  the  mystery  of  his  birth,  and  occupies  a  large  share  of  the  space.  In  Miss  Aim®  King’s 
for  this  purpose  acquaints  a  young  lawyer  with  his  his-  short  paper  on  **  Edmund  Spenaer  ”  pleasant  reading, 

tory.  As  if  fortune  wished  to  favour  him,  he  meets  in  the  The  Art  Joumad  has  charming  subjects  for  its  three 
ruins  of  Cadzow  Castle  the  woman  who  gave  him  Into  his  engravings,  though  the  workmanship  is  perhaps  not  so  good 
foster-mother’s  care.  She  is  anxious  to  tell  him  about  his  as  usual.  They  represent  the  most  important  part  of 
parents,  but  is  roughly  prevented  by  her  companion,  a  man  Raffaelle’s  “  Madonna  di  San  Sisto,”  Mr  Faed’s  “  Within  a 
named  Hawk,  the  leader  of  a  gipsy  band.  No  effort  on  Mile  of  Edinbro*  Town,”  and  M.  Gerard’s  “  Triumphal 
Alan’s  part  can  elicit  anything  further  from  the  woman  Procession,”  the  latter  showing  a  Belgian  rustic  family 
than  that  she  knows  who  he  is.  On  this  small  consolation  keeping  holiday,  a  jolly  baby,  lying  in  a  small  cart,  drawn 


parents,  but  is  roughly  prevented  by  her  companion,  a  man 
named  Hawk,  the  leader  of  a  gipsy  band.  No  effort  on 
Alan’s  part  can  elicit  anything  further  from  the  woman 
than  that  she  knows  who  he  is.  On  this  small  consolation 


he  must  live  and  hope.  Returning  to  Glasgow,  he  com-  by  a  dog,  being  preceded  by  his  elder  brother  who  blows  a 
mences  his  studies  for  the  medical  profession,  having  hom-trumpet  in  his  honour,  while  his  sister  holds  a  coronal 
abandoned  the  intention  of  being  a  lawyer.  Among  his  of  flowers  over  his  head,  and  his  pretty  mother  follows 
fellow-students  there  are  many  Radicals  like  himself,  and,  with  a  basket  slung  across  her  shoulder.  Among  the  letter- 
his  opinions  being  cnly  strengthened  by  constant  intercourse  press,  we  note  with  particular  interest  a  paper  on  **  Art- 
with  them,  he  becomes  one  of  the  staunchest  supporters  of  Work  for  Women.”  The  writer  complains  that  here  women, 
the  “  Rights  of  Man.”  The  Radicals  have  conspired  to  through  defective  education,  have  far  less  employment 
make  up  a  small  army  and  take  by  force  from  Government  than,  after  proper  training,  they  might  expect.  Out 
what  they  think  cannot  be  obtained  by  other  means,  of  117  art-schools  in  Great  Britain,  with  20,133  pupils, 
Chiistine,  hearing  of  her  lover’s  rashness  in  joining  such  only  three  are  taught  by  women ;  and  among  338  night- 
a  revolutionary  party,  begs  him  most  earnestly  to  have  schools,  with  about  10,000  pupils,  there  are  only 
nothing  more  to  do  with  them.  Here  “  love  ”  weighs  veiy  five  women-teachers.  Some  manufacturers  would  prefer 
^uch  in^the  balance,  but  “treason  ”  weighs  a  trifle  more,  women  to  men  as  designers  of  patterns  for  calicoes,  laces, 
lovers  quarrel  is  the  consequence.  Alan  persists  in  his  carpets,  pottery,  and  so  on ;  but  they  rarely  get  what  they 
rash  design,  and  runs  a  great  risk  of  meeting  the  fate  of  want.  The  new  art-schools  are  mending  this  defect  in 
8ome  of  his  brothers- in-arms,  but  manages  to  escape  to  the  female  education,  but  as  yet  women  seem  hardly  aware  of 
j  Carmyle,  whoso  life  he  had  once  saved,  the  opening  ready  for  them  in  a  department  of  labour  for 

or  Carmyle’s  wife,  twenty-three  years  before,  had  been  which  they  are  especially  fitted, 
persuaded  shortly  after  her  marriage  that  her  husband  was  Awnf  Judy's  Magazine^  a  storehouse  of  good  literature 
86  to  her.  Grief  at  the  thought  slightly  deranges  her  for  children,  has  this  month  another  of  Mrs  Ewing’s  “  Old- 
,  and  she  is  by  force  made  over  to  Hawk,  the  chief  of  Fashioned  Fairy  Tales,”  a  continuation  of  “  Six  to  Sixteen,” 

0  gipsies,  who  has  orders  to  keep  her  quite  unknown,  and  by  the  same  authoress,  and  much  other  welcome  matter, 
nr  Itemselves.  Her  only  child,  a  baby,  whom  they  Among  the  rest,  there  is  music  by  Mr  A.  S.  Gatty  for  the 
M  reality  the  child  who  was  brought  to  comical  song,  “The  Walrus  and  the  Carpenter,”  in  Mr 

comi*  ^  originator  of  all  this  mischief  is  the  Lewis  CarroU’s  ‘  Through  the  Looking  Glass.’ 

Hawk*  presumptive  heir  of  Lord  Carmyle.  He  pays  Cassell's  Magazine  is  always  about  half-filled  by  a 
but  f  R  yearly  to  keep  Lady  Carmyle  in  durance,  running  tale ;  but  it  finds  room  for  good  articles  on  sober 

favo  **  y  ^“®^es  the  child  to  be  dead.  At  length  chance  subjects.  Miss  Cobbe  writes  on  “  Making  Both  Ends 
®  poor  prisoner.  'She  effects  her  escape,  and  Meet,”  and  Mr  Procter  on  “The  Recent  Eclipse  of  the 
sena^*  *  Glasgow.  Entering  a  church  where  a  Sun  and  among  the  contributors,  from  whom  articles  are 

bad  preached,  she  recognises  her  husband,  who^'  promised,  are  Professor  Fawcett  and  Professor  Morley,  Mr 

is  aaai  sought  for  her.  Carmyle  Castle  Thomas  Hughes  and  Mr  Smiles. 

®v*d^  **  T  After  obtaining  all  the  links  of  Chambers' s  Journal  keeps  this  month  its  fortieth  anni- 

Lord  Carmyle’s  lawyer  makes  known  to  him  that  versary.  An  interesting  article  sketches  the  history  of  this 
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pioneer  among  cheap  magazines  which,  though  now  a  patri¬ 
arch,  still  has  all  the  freshness  and  sparkle  of  youth.  It 
follows  the  stream  in  overloading  its  columns  with  serial 
novels,  but  this  month’s  part  contains  several  articles  of 
interest,  and  the  old  example  of  light  social  essays  in  which 
Bobert  Chambers  excelled  is  still  followed  with  success. 

Colhum'i  New  Monthly ^  the  fresh  series  of  which  is  sold 
for  a  shilling,  is  still  edited  by  Mr  Harrison  Ainsworth, 
whose  new  novel,  “  Boscobel,”  fills  nearly  half  of  each 
number.  Nothing  need  be  said  about  its  other  contents. 

The  Congregationalutf  of  which  the  third  number  is 
before  us,  holds  its  ground  as  an  ably  written  and  well- 
ordered  champion  of  Nonconformist  views,  and,  as  might 
be  expected,  vigorously  fights  the  battle  for  undenomina¬ 
tional  education  in  which  the  Nonconformists  are  now 
taking  a  good  part.  The  first  article  in  the  new  number 
re-states  the  case  very  clearly,  and  shows  how  necessary  **  it 
is  for  the  Nonconformists  in  the  great  towns  to  shield  their 
brethren  in  the  villages  from  the  new  weapon  of  persecu¬ 
tion.”  A  paper  on  **  Clerical  Masterships  in  the  Endowed 
Grammar  Schools  ”  calls  attention  to  a  mischievous  abuse 
that  has  once  or  twice  been  referred  to  in  our  columns. 
The  writer,  himself  a  head-master  in  a  grammar  school, 
complains  that  by  the  rule  in  many  schools,  and  the 
custom  in  others,  that  debar  any  but  clergymen  from 
holding  head-masterships,  great  harm  is  done,  as  a  clerical 
training  is  by  no  means  the  best  preparation  for  educational 
work,  and  as  many  of  the  men  most  fitted  for  it  do  not 
choose  to  go  through  the  hypocritical  process  of  entering 
into  holy  orders.” 

The  tendency  of  a  sect,  snch  as  is  the  State-Chnrch,  hide-bound 
by  formularies  and  ordinances,  the  product  not  of  a  single-eyed 
regard  for  truth,  but  of  a  desire  to  give  the  least  possible  offence 
to  those  who  still  adhered  to,  or  secretly  sympathised  with,  the 
despotic  proclivities,  the  wordy  subtleties,  and  the  gaudy  cere¬ 
monial  of  the  Romish  Church,  can  never  be  progressive.  “  The 
Church,**  says  the  writer  of  the  article  on  National  Education  in 
the  Encyclopedia  Britannica,  **  does  not  represent  the  learning, 
the  science,  \Rg  philosophy,  the  progressive  ideas  of  the  age.  Its 
tendency  is  rather  retrogr«»*Ura.  It  has  to  be  urged  on  by  the 
spirit  of  the  age,  and  wherever  it  has  the  control  of  educational 
establishments,  it  is  not  unfrequently  engaged  in  a  struggle  to 
keep  them  to  their  ancient  form  and  spirit,  whilst  the  spirit  of  the 
age  is  struggling  to  develop  them  into  new  and  more  progressive 
institutions.** 

It  seems  as  incredible  as  it  is  discreditable  to  us  as  a  nation 
which  prides  itself  on  a  love  of  progress,  that  now,  well-nigh 
twenty  years  after  the  above  words  were  written,  when  education 
in  Holland,  and  in  Protestant  and  even  Catholic  Germany,  has 
been  entirely  withdrawn  from  the  domination  of  ecclesiastics, 
Secondary  Education  in  England  is  still  entirely  in  the  hands  of 
the  clergy,  and  is  being  yearly  subjected  more  and  more  utterly 
to  their  dictation  and  governance,  as  we  proceed  to  show.  For 
the  restriction  of  head-masterships  to  clerics  is  being  rendered 
daily  more  stringent,  and  famished  with  a  specious  raison  dCitrt^ 
by  the  addition  in  so  many  instances  to  the  revived  Grammar 
Schools  of  chapels,  as  an  integral  part  of  the  school  buildings. 
In  many  of  these  neither  time,  trouble,  nor  expense  are  spared 
to  generate  in  the  youthful  mind,  by  short,  lively  musical  services, 
by  a  gorgeous  ritual,  and  by  beautiful  architecture,  a  sensitiveness 
to  what  may  be  termed  the  religion  of  aisthetics.  Their  minds 
weakened  by  the  perfumed  atmosphere,  the  sumptuous  fare,  the 
purple  and  fine  linen  of  Ritualism,—  a  larger  portion  of  the  youth 
of  the  middle  class  yearly  leave  school  habituated  to  inquire  little 
as  to  the  genuineness  of  a  dogma,  or  the  salutariness  of  a  symbol, 
if  only  they  satisfy  a  fastidious  taste,  if  they  minister  to  a  craving 
after  religious  excitement,  or  to  a  propension  towards  indulgence 
in  a  dreamy,  voluptuous  sentimentalism.  Thus  the  most  impres¬ 
sionable  period  of  school-boy  life  is  spent  in  acquiring  beliefs 
and  modes  of  feeling,  which  it  is  an  indispensable  condition  of  a 
reversion  to  a  robust  Liberalism  to  uproot,  eject,  and  forget. 

The  Comhill  is  less  interesting  than  usual.  Mr  Mitford 
continues  his  lively  and  instructive  “Wanderings  in  Japan,” 
and  the  number  contains  a  well-written  little  memoir  of 
Henrietta  Stuart,  the  daughter  of  our  Charles  I.,  who  became 
sister-in-law  of  Louis  XIV.  of  France.  Mr  Lever’s  “  Lord 
Kilgobbin  ”  is  finished,  and  thus  room  is  made  for  a  new 
story  by  Miss  Thackery,  which,  to  the  rejoicing  of  thousands, 
is  to  be  commenced  next  month. 

In  this  month’s  Dark  Blue  there  is  not  much  to  be 
commended.  Its  best  article  is  a  short  one,  by  Mr  T.-  P. 
O’Connor,  on  “  The  Present  Condition  of  Austria.”  Mr 
Le  Fanu’s  ghastly  “  Carmilla  ”  is,  fortunately  for  the 
readers  of  the  magazine,  brought  to  a  conclusion. 

FredUjht  is  chiefiy  composed  of  articles  on  religious 
subjects,  which  exhibit  the  vagueness  and  contrariety  of 
“pantheism.” 


The  Gentleman's  Magazine^  if  seldom  very  brilliant  * 
always  true  to  the  promise  with  which  the  new  series  began* 
Mr  Cowden  Clarke  continues  his  “  Comic  Writers  of  En  * 
land,”  and  has  now  reached  as  far  as  Foote  and  the  Farce- 
Writers.  There  is  another  interesting  series  of  papers  on 
“  Players  of  our  Day,”  the  players  criticised  this  month 
being  Miss  Eobertson  and  Miss  Ada  Cavendish.  Among  the 
more  serious  matter  is  an  article  by  Mr  J.  B.  Hopkins  on 
“  John  and  Jonathan,”  from  which  we  may  make  this 
timely  extract  : 

Our  dramatists,  novelist.*,  and  humourists  have  a  stock 
American,  just  as  they  have  a  stock  Frenchman  and  a  stock 
German,  and  these  are  not  even  caricatures,  but  grotesque  crea¬ 
tions.  When  we  put  an  American  on  the  stage,  or  in  a  fiction  or 
in  a  comic  paper,  we  represent  a  gaunt  figure,  with  a  sallow  face 
chewing  tobacco,  and  we  make  him  talk  idiotic  brag  with  a  nasal 
twang.  Now,  if  the  Americans  knew  that  everything  and  every¬ 
body  is  chaffed  in  England,  that  if  a  public  man  is  not  chaffed 
and  caricatured  it  is  because  he  is  beneath  notice,  they  would  only 
laugh  at  our  banter;  but  they  do  not  know  our  passion 
for  chaff,  they  do  not  know  that  to  appear  in  a  Pmek 
cartoon  is  a  mark  of  social  distinction,  and  therefore  they 
regard  our  chaff  as  insulting.  Will  some  one  who  speaks  with 
authority  tell  Americans  that  we  should  not  ridicule  them  if  we 
did  not  respect  them,  and  that  those  whom  we  most  love  we  most 
quiz?  On  the  other  hand,  it  would  be  well  for  Englishmen  not 
to  be  offended  with  American  tall  talk.  It  is  in  itself  as  harmless 
as  our  chaff.  Besides,  the  rhetorical  exagprations  and  the  load 
self-assertion  of  Americans  are  natural  and  excusable.  What  a 
country  !  What  a  people  !  What  a  destiny  !  I  can  never  think 
of  that  vast  and  wondrous  continent,  or  of  the  genius  of  the 
dominant  race,  or  of  the  splendid  future  the  dawn  whereof  is  so 
bright  as  to  eclipse  the  present  glory,  without  pleasurable  emotion. 

Some  of  the  best  things  in  the  *  Gentleman’s  Magazine  ’ 
are  in  Sylvanus  Urban’s  Table  Talk.”  One  paragraph 
tells  of  an  Oxford  B.A.,  who,  talking  with  one  of  the  dons, 
a  famous  heretic,  asked  whether  he  had  ever  been  vacci¬ 
nated.  “  Yes,”  answered  the  don  ;  “  when  I  was  a  little 
boy  I  was  vaccinated,  and  I  was  also  baptised ;  but  neither 
took.” 

Good  Words  is  still  by  far  the  best  of  the  sixpenny 
monthlies.  Besides  instalments  of  two  good  novels  by 
Mr  Trollope  and  Mrs  Oliphant,  this  number  contains 
another  of  Canon  Kingsley’s  papers  on  “  Town  Geology,” 
and  a  capital  article  by  Mr  William  Gilbert  on  “  The  Gin 
Palace  and  the  Working  Man’s  Club,”  designed  to  show 
that  “  one  of  the  best  and  most  practical  ways  of  reducing 
our  national  sin  of  drunkenness  is  the  establishment  of 
handsome,  well-conducted  working-men’s  clubs.” 

Good  Words  for  the  Young  is  equally  good  of  its  kind. 
Mr  George  MacDonald,  the  editor,  continues  his  “  Gutta 
Percha  Willie,”  Mrs  George  Cupples  writes  about  “  The 
Doctor’s  Pony,  and  there  are  several  other  capital  papers 
for  children  in  this  month’s  number. 

London  Society  has,  as  a  picture  without  letterpress 
accompaniment,  an  excellent  woodcut,  “  A  Study  from  Life,” 
representing  an  old  lady  reading  her  Bible.  Some  of  the 
other  illustrations  are  also  good,  and  the  articles  appear  up 
to  the  average  which,. we  presume,  satisfies  its  readers. 

In  Macmillan*s  Magazine^  the  very  pretty  tale  of 
“  Christina  North  ”  is  the  chief  attraction.  The  best  of 
the  miscellaneous  articles  is  by  Mr  James  Bryce,  on 
“  American  Judges.”  It  gives  much  interesting  informa¬ 
tion  about  the  judiciary  arrangements  of  the  United  States. 

The  People's  Magazine  aims  especially  at  being,  in  a 
light  way,  instructive.  Among  its  March  articles  are  a 
history  of  “  The  Yard  Measure,”  “  Star  Showers  of  the 
Year,”  “Sir  Walter  Scott,”  “Bough  Notes  on  Borne,’’ 
“  The  Chops  of  the  Channel  and  How  they  are  Lighted,” 
and  “Granite  Works  of  the  Ancients.”  Well-written  and 
well-illustrated,  this  cheap  monthly  is  altogether  true  to 
its  title,  and  certainly  not  more  weighted  with  religion  than 
a  publication  by  the  Christian  Knowledge  Society  might  be 
expected  to  be. 

In  the  St  James's  Magazine  we  see  nothing  worthy  of 
note,  unless  it  be  a  paper  by  Mr  James  Hutton  on  “  The 
Educational  Question  in  Bengal.”  , 

St  Paul's,  besides  its  continuation  of  Hawthorne  i 
“  Septimius,”  has  contributions  by  Mr  Jenkins  and  Mr 
Matthew  Browne.  Writing  about  “  Tennyson’s  Charm» 
Mr  Bobert  Buchanan  thinks  that  “  the  epic  of 
at  least  be  side  by  side  with  the  *  Divine  Comedy,’  ’  The 
Faery  Queen,’  the  ‘  Paradise  Lost,’  and  a  few  other  worke 
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haman  ingenuity,  however  perfectly  tempered  by 
that  Art  we  hear  so  much  about,  will  hnd  it  difficult  to 

^*The  Sunday  at  Eome  and  the  Sunday  Magazine  are,  of 
ver7  reliffious,  thouirli  the  former  makes  room  for 
miscelianeous  papers,  like  those  on  “  River  Life  ”  and  on 
John  Milton  and  Andrew  Marvell ;  ”  and  the  latter  is 
ret  more  “  secular  **  in  its  range  of  subjects.  It  contains 
jlr  Macdonald’s  **  Vicar’s  Daughter  ”  and  other  tales, 
<^ith  miscellaneous  articles  like  one  on  John  Bunyan.” 

Temple  Bar  is,  in  its  own  light  way,  always  very  good. 
It  contains  racy  novels — of  which  Miss  Broughton’s  “  Good 
Bye,  Sweetheart !  ”  is  a  capital  specimen — and  racy 
sketches  of  all  sorts.  In  one,  on  “Modern  Manners,” 
women  are  this  month  severely,  but  not  unjustly,  blamed 
for  their  fast  and  slangy  ways,  and  we  are  asked  to  lament 
that  “  what  is  still  called  aristocracy  should  be  so  indif¬ 
ferent  about  losing  one  of  its  most  valuable  and  distinctive 
badges.”  In  another,  on  “  Richard  Steele,”  justice  is  done 
to  a  man  whom  posterity  has  half-forgotten  in  its  homage 
to  the  inferior  and  very  diverse  genius  of  Addison. 

Tinsley  is,  as  usual,  overweighted  with  serial  tales.  Four 
are  now  in  process  of  publication,  and  three  articles,  com¬ 
plete  in  this  number,  are  also  in  the  nature  of  stories.  The 
curious  case  of  Arnaud  du  Tilhe,  who  personated  Sanxi 
Ouerre  in  the  sixteenth  century,  under  conditions  some- 
what  similar  to  those  that  have  characterised  the  Tich- 
bome  case,  is  well  described  in  a  paper  entitled,  “  On  Your 
Oath?”  _ 
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Actlre  Senrice;  or,  Work  among  our  Soldiers.  (12mo,  pp.  62.) 
Hatchards. 

♦Cooper,  Thomas,  The  Life  of.  Written  by  Himself.  (Crown  Sro.pp.  vii*, 
400, 78.  Od.)  Hodder  and  Stoughton. 

♦Cranstoan,  Jame8.*-^be  Kl^es  of  Albius  Tibullus.  Translated  into 
English  Verse,  with  Life  of  the  Poet  and  lllustratiye  Notes.  (Crown 
8vo.  pp.  xxvi,  217.)  Blackwood. 

Dubart-Fauvet,  Ad. — Ponies  Fran^aises  pour  Recitations  Joumalibrcs. 

Deuxlfeme  Edition.  (16mo.  pp.  104,  Is.  6d.)  Longmans. 

Fra  Angelico,  and  other  Short  Poems.  By  J.  O.  B.  (Oroini  6to,  pp.  tU, 
109. 48  .  6d.)  Longmans. 

Craeme,  Elliott.— A  Novel  with  Two  Heroes.  In  Two  Volumes.  (Crown 
8vo,  pp.  362, 362, 21a )  Griffin  and  Co. 

Catch’s  Literary  and  Scientific  Register  and  Almanack  for  the  Tear  1872. 
(.')2mo,  pp.  xlvill,  .302,  .38  .  6d.)  Virtue. 

♦Leifchild,  .lohn  R — The  Higher  Ministry  of  Nature,  viewed  in  the  Light 
of  Modem  Science,  and  as  an  Aid  to  Advanced  Christian  Philosophy. 
(Crown  8vo,  pp.  xxiii,  64.3,  9s.)  Hodder  and  Stoughton. 

♦Lever,  Charles,— Lord  Kilgobbin :  a  Tale  of  Ireland  in  our  Own  Time. 
In  Three  Volumes.  (Crown  8vo,  pp.  293,  288,  258,  Sis.  6d,)  Smith, 
Elder,  and  Co. 

♦Levi,  Leone.— History  of  British  Commerce,  and  of  the  Economic  Progress 
of  the  British  Nation,  1763-1870.  (8vo,  pp.  xiit,  527,  16a.)  Murray. 
Macalpine;  or,  on  Scottish  Ground.  A  Novel.  (Crown  870,  pp.  258,  249, 
316,  31b.  6d.)  Sampson  Low  and  Co. 

Macleod,  Norman — Character  Sketches.  (Crown  8to,  pp.  317,  lOs.  6d.) 
Strahan. 

♦Manning,  Archbishop. — The  Daemon  of  Socrates.  A  Paper  read  before 
the  Royal  Institution,  January  26,  1872.  (Crown  8vo,  pp.  42,  Is.  6d.) 
Longmans. 

♦Mkhaol,  W.  H.,  and  J.  ShiressWill. — The  Law  of  Gaa  and  Water 
Supply;  oonmiising  the  Riglits  and  Duties  as  well  of  Local  Autho¬ 
rities  as  of  Private  Companies  in  Regard  Thereto ;  and  Including 
ttie  Legislation  of  the  Last  Session  of  Parliament.  (Crown  8vo, 
pp.  Ixxvlii,  644.  Butterwortbs. 

Nichols,  Mary  8.  Gove. — Jerry.  A  Novel  of  Yankee  American  Life. 

(Crown  8vo,  pp.  viii,  320,  38.  6d.)  Sampson  Low  and  Co. 

♦Ormathwaite.  Lord.— Astronomy  and  Geology  Compared.  (Crown  8vo, 
pp.  171,  6s.)  Murray. 

♦Payue,  Joseph. — Studies  in  English  Prose;  consisting  of  Specimens  of 
the  Language  in  its  Earliest.  Succeeding,  and  Latest  stages,  with 
Notes  Explanatory  and  Critical,  and  a  Sketch  of  the  History  of  the 
English  Language,  and  a  Concise  Anglo-Saxon  Grammar.  Intended 
as  a  Text- Book  for  Schoola  and  Colleges.  (Crown  8to,  pp.  xllv,  436, 

)  I-^ockwood 

♦Ealston,  W.  K.  S.— The  Songs  of  the  Russian  People,  as  Illustrative  of 
Slavonic  Mythology  and  Russian  Social  Life.  (8vo,  pp.  xvl,  439,  12s.) 
Ellis  and  Green. 

^Reduse,  A.— A  Retrospect  of  the  Autumn  Manoeuvres.  With  Five  Plana. 
(8vo,  pp.  xii,  133,  5e.)  TrUbner. 

Roman  Catholic  Priest,  A.— Harmony  of  International  Relations.  (12mo, 
pp.  XV,  152.)  Longmans. 

•  Koop  r.  Gmrge. -Tales  and  Sketches.  (Oown  8to,  pp.  viii,  248.)  Land 
nnd  Water  Office. 

Strickland,  Agnes.— Lives  of  the  Last  Four  Princesses  of  the  Royal 
House  of  Stuart  (Crown  8vo,  pp.  xxix,  377.)  Bell  and  Daldy.) 

[•  These  books  are  or  will  be  separately  noticed.] 

Dr  Norman  Macleod  does  not  tell  us  how  far  his  Cha¬ 
racter  Sketches  are  founded  on  fact,  and  we  confess  that  we 
nave  not  read  enough  of  it  to  pass  any  opinion  at  pre¬ 
sent  upon  its  merits  as  a  whole.  But  we  cannot  refrain 
rom  quoting  here  one  paragraph,  on  which  we  have  stum- 
led  by  accident,  and  which  reflects  a  greater  amount  of 
c  arity  and  good  sense  than  many  would  expect  from  a 
octor  ol  Divinity — we  say  nothing  of  its  humour,  for  even 
It  bops  are  often  humorous.  In  it  the  captain  of  a  sailing 
vessel  excuses  his  use  of  strong  language : 


“I  ken,’*  he  said  to  one  who  had  his  best  interests  at  heart, 
“  this  naisty  sweerin*  is  no’  to  be  defended.  But  I  hae  to  do  my 
duty  to  my  employers,  ye  see,  and  unless  I  gie  the  crew  a  run  o* 
the  tongue,  they  wad  get  into  confusion,  or  maybe  mutiny:  My 
minister  tell’d  me  it  was  really  no’  a  Christian  hawbit,  and  he  was 
richt,  nae  doot,  and  sae  I  gied  it  up  for  a  month,  for  1  hae  nae 
admiration  o’t  my sel.’  But  what  effect  had  this  on  the  crew  ?  I 
plainly  tell  ye,  they  lost  a’  respect  for  me !  It’s  a  fac  1  tho’  ye 
dinna,  I  see,  believe  me.  But  ainst,”  Wauchope  went  on  to  say. 


**  I  heard  a  minister  say  that  it  was  the  motive  made  a  man  guid 
or  bad.  Noo  that  was  a  great  comfort  to  me  1  For  when  I  tell  a 
sailor  tae  gang— here  or  there ;  I  needna  say  whaur, — but  Qude 
forgie  me  if  I  ever  meant  the  puir  sowl  to  gang  ony  bad  gate  1 
Na,  nal  I  wad  cut  off*  my  haun’  sooner  than  do  thatl  But  I 
wished  him,  ye  see,  tae  ken  beyond  a’  dispute  or  doot,  that  I  was 
in  doonricht  earnest,  and  no  jokin’  or  palanverin’  when  I  cam  to 
sweer.  Ainst  I  yoked  on  him  in  that  language,  i*  faith  he  believed 
me,  and  did  his  wark !  Sae  I  consider  that  I  am  obligated,  as  it 
waur,  for  the  sake  o’  my  employers,  to  get  the  wark  dune,  and 
no  to  speer  at  mysel’  whether  or  no  its  pleasant  to  my  ain  feelin’s. 
A  man,  1  consider,  should  do  his  duty,  sweer  or  no  sweer.” 

Mr  Rooper’s  Tales  and  Sketches  are  for  sportsmen,  and 
are  of  a  sort  likely  to  interest  those  who  enjoy  the  pursuit 
of  game,  and  who  profess  to  And  in  it  much  moral  as  well 
as  physical  excellence.  In  a  paper  on  “  The  Morality  of 
Field  Sports,”  Mr  Rooper  says  :  “We  pin  our  faith  on 
Tom  Brown  and  muscular  Christianity  ;  we  hold  that  the 
sports  of  the  fleld,  pursued  in  reason  and  moderation,  are 
the  very  mainspring  of  healthful  spirit,  kindly  feeling,  and 
animal  vigour ;  we  believe  that  a  really  good  and  accom¬ 
plished  sportsman  cannot  but  be  a  clever,  and  can  hardly 
but  be  a  kind,  if  not  a  good,  man.”  Surely  Canon  Kingsley 
and  Mr  Thomas  Hughes  have  much  to  answer  for. 

J.  G.  S.  writes  musically  in  Fra  Angelico  and  other 
short  PoemSf  and  generally  in  a  religious  tone.  These  two 
verses  from  a  poem  on  J.  K. — whom  we  suppose  to  'be 
John  Keble — will  indicate  his  style  and  strength  : 

I  may  not  call  thee  Friend.  My  hand 
Met  thine  but  once.  Yet  they  who  stand 
Remotest  hail  and  bless  the  star 
Which  guides  them  onward  from  afar. 

Let  thousand  others,  as  they 
Extol  ih©  ^VxjTj  ut  ITS  ray  ; 

I  here  the  while  on  bended  knee 
Give  thanks  for  what  it  is  to  me. 

In  youth,  beside  the  cloistered  walls 
Where  the  gay  sunlight  softened  falls ; 

In  manhood,  where  sweet  nameless  rills 
Wander  among  the  western  hills  ; 

In  work  or  rest,  in  joy  or  woe, 

In  peril  from  the  viewless  foe, 

The  heavenly  music  of  thy  lay 
Wove  its  bright  spell  around  my  way. 

QutcKs  lAterary  and  Scientific  Almanack  hardly  needs 
any  recommendation.  Now  in  its  thirty-first  year,  it 
appears  under  new  editorship,  and  maintains  and  amplifies 
all  its  old  features.  It  is  wonderfully  rich  in  compact 
information  on  a  great  variety  of  subjects,  arranged 
alphabetically,  and  thus  ranging  from  “  Acoustics,” 
“Aerial  Phenomena,”  and  “Agriculture,”  to  “Statistics,” 
“  Therapeutics,”  and  “  Useful  Tables.” 

M.  Duhart-Fauvet’s  Poesies  Frant^aises  is  a  judicious 
selection  of  extracts  for  school-use,  well  stored  with  bio¬ 
graphical  and  other  explanatory  notes. 

Active  Service  is  a  short  account  of  Miss  Sarah  Robin¬ 
son’s  work  as  a  female  missionary  among  soldiers,  the 
statistics  of  which  for  1871  are  thus  given :  “Lectures 
and  meetings  addressed,  175 ;  aggregate  attendance  at 
these,  27,920;  signatures  obtained  to  the  pledge,  1,265; 
books,  papers,  cards,  &c.  given  to  soldiers,  19,300 ;  letters 
written,  1,300 ;  and  all  this  good  and  true  work  done  on 
confirmed  spinal  complaint,  which  would  be  sufficient 
excuse  for  lying  all  day  on  the  sofa.” 


Theodor  Goldstucker. — The  foremost  Sanskrit  scholar 
in  England,  if  not  in  Europe,  died  suddenly  last  Wednesday 
morning.  Dr  Goldstucker  was  born  at  Konigsberg,  and 
distinguished  himself  among  the  students  of  Konigsberg 
University  before  he  went  to  Bonn,  where  he  was  a  pupil  of 
A.  W.  von  Schlegel.  After  further  studying  in  Paris,  he 
settled  as  a  teacher  in  Berlin,  having  Alexander  von  Hum¬ 
boldt  for  one  of  his  friends  and  advisers.  In  1850  he  came 
to  London,  and  soon  after  that  he  was  appointed  Professor 
of  Sanskrit  in  London  University  College,  a  post  that 
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he  held  up  to  the  time  of  his  death.  He  wrote 
occasionirily  in  the  journals  and  reviews,  but  most  of 
the  time  that  be  could  spare  from  his  work  as  a 
teacher  was  spent  in  elaborate  philosophical  studies.  He 
translated  and  edited  several  Sanscrit  works,  and  engaged 
in  various  researches  that  have  not  yet  been  published.  He 
was  busy  up  to  the  time  of  his  death  over  an  edition  of  the 
*  Mababhashya  and  he  had  arranged  to  expand  his  recent 
pamphlet  ‘  On  the  Deficiencies  in  the  present  Administra¬ 
tion  of  Hindu  Law  *  into  a  comprehensive  treatise.  Had 
he  lived  to  do  this,  ho  would  have  added  to  his  fame  as  a 
helper  in  the  practical  work  of  life  ;  but  his  energies  were 
well  spent  as  an  excellent  teacher  of  others,  whom  his 
instruction  has  materially  assisted  in  promoting  that  prac¬ 
tical  work. 


MR  WILLIAM  ELLIS. 

Sir, — In  your  review  of  Mr  Rogers’s  *  Political  Economy 
for  Cliildreu  ’  you  mention  the  works  on  the  same  subject  by 
Mrs  Fawcett  and  the  late  Mr  William  Ellis.  Now  lam  very 
happy  to  say  that  term  is  not  applicable  to  him,  as  he  is  not 
only  alive  and  well,  but  still  continuing  with  ardour  those 
efforts  ill  the  cause  of  education  which  he  has,  for  a  long 
course  of  years,  pursued  with  such  marked  success. 

I  am,  &c.,  K.  H. 


EstAblishcd,  1840. 

CHURCH  OF  ENGLAND  LIFE  AND 
ASSURANCE  INSTITUTION, 

OandlO  KING  STREET,  CHKAPSIDE,  LONDON. 
Knipowered  by  Special  Act  of  Forliamont. 


FIRE 


CAPITAL— ONE  MILLION. 


>q., 

Herbert  Taylor,  Ef«q. 

William  Gordon  Tbomson,  Esq. 
The  Rt  lion.  Lord  Wentworth. 
Tlte  Rev.  Richard  Wood,  B.D. 


The  Very  Rev.  the  Dean  of  Armap:h. 

The  Rev.  Edward  Carr,  LL.D. 

WilliRin  Knimens.  Esq. 

Charles  Harrison,  Esq. 

Coi.  Thomas  E.  L.  Uigginson. 

Jonatlian  UoDkinson,  Esq. 

Richard  Nugent, 

Assurances  effected  on  the  n-rc*  mkA  fk*o(M>rty  of  the  general  public. 
Rpecial  allowances  from  the  Proprietor's  Fund  made  to  Clergymen  and 
Schoolmasters. 

“  Fn*e  ”  Policies  issued  which  can  never  entirely  lapse  by  non-pay¬ 
ment  of  Premiums. 

Annuities  granted  on  a  new  and  beneficial  principle. 

Applications  for  Prospectuses  and  Forms  of  Proposal,  and  for  Agencies, 
should  be  addressed  to 

STEPHEN  H.  EM3IENS,  D.C.L., 
Secretary. 

MATTERS  OF  INTEREST  FOR  THE  THOUGHTFUL.” 

A  SERIES  of  four  pamphleU  bearing  this  title,  and  dealing 
with  tlic  following  subjects — The  practical  usefulness  of  Life 
Assurance;  ”  “  A  good  Investment  for  Savings ;  ”  “  How  to  grow  Rich  ;  ” 
Concerning  some  gambling  Transactions  in  which  prudent  People  some¬ 
times  engage  ” — mtITi  be  forwarded  post  free  on  application  to  the  Secretary 
of  the  CHC'RCH  of  ENGLAND  ASSURANCE  COMPANY,  9  and  10 
King  street,  Cheapsidc,  £.C. 


THE  EXAMINER. 


EXAMINER  has  appeared  in  an  altered  shape 

X  since  the  commencement  of  last  year.  Instead  of  the  sixtelm 
pages  to  which  the  weekly  issue  had  previously  been  limited 
twenty- four  smaller  pages  are  now  given,  with  the  occasionti 
addition  of  four  or  eight;  the  intention  being  that,  exclusive  of 
the  spac^  occupied  by  advertisements,  an  average  of  twenty  paget 
of  original  matter  shall  be  furnished  each  week.  ^ 

Change  of  outward  form,  however,  is  only  a  small  part  of  the 
change  that  baa  been  undertaken.  The  main  objects  of  Trk 
Examines  newspaper,”  said  Leigh  Hunt  of  the  work  which  he 
and  his  brother  John  Hunt  commenced  in  1808,  ‘‘were  to  assist 
in  producing  reform  in  Parliament,  liberality  of  opinion  in  general 
especially  freedom  from  superstition,  and  a  fusion  of  literary  tastes 
into  all  subjects  whatever.”  Great  advances  have  been  made  in 
political,  social,  and  literary  progress  during  the  four-and-sixtj 
years  which  the  lifetime  of  The  Examinee  already  covers,  and 
many  good  reforms,  in  which  Leigh  Hunt,  Albany  Fonblanqci, 
and  their  associates  were  pioneers,  have  been  achieved ;  but  these 
reforms  have  only  prepared  the  way  for  others  yet  to  be  effected. 
The  Examiner,  in  accordance  with  its  original  principles  and  tradi¬ 
tions,  attempts  to  do  as  much  useful  service  to  the  cause  of  progress 
now  as  it  has  done  in  former  years.  It  strives  honestly  and  heartily 
to  aid  its  readers  in  forming  sound  opinions  concerning  the  im¬ 
portant  events  of  the  day,  and  in  drawing  therefrom  such  concln- 
sions  as  may  promote  wise  thought  and  fearless  action  towards  the 
removal  of  errors  and  abuses  from  which  the  world  still  suffers,  and 
towards  the  development  of  views  that  are  necessary  to  the  increased 
well-being  of  all  classes  of  society.  As  many  independent  thinkers 
give  expression  to  their  opinions  in  the  pages  of  The  Examines, 
and  none  of  them  claim  to  be  infallible,  no  attempt  is  made  to 
obtain  complete  agreement  in  the  views  put  forward;  but  in  the 
fundamental  principles  which  prompt  them  there  is  no  variation. 


The  Examiner  is  published  on  Saturdays,  in  time  for  the  early 
morning  mails,  or  for  delivery  with  the  daily  papers.  PRICE 
THREEPENCE. 

Subscribers  may  have  their  copies  sent,  post  free,  direct  from  the 
Office,  No.  9  WellingtoQ-street,  Strand,  on  payment  inadvanee  of 
3s.  Od.  a  quarter. 


CHLORALUM, 

TEE  SAFE  HOUSEHOLD  DISDUEOIANT. 

CH  LOR  ALUM  is  Odourless  Deodorizer. 
CHLORALUM  is  Non-poisonous. 

OHLORALUM  is  Safeguard  from  Infection. 
CHLORALUM  is  Safe. 

LIQUID— POWDER— WOOL. 


THE  CHLORALUM  COMPANY,  1  Great  Wlnchesler-strcet  buildings. 


London  international 

KXllIIHTION,  IS72— Season  Tickets  now 
on  Sale  at  the  Albert  Hall  Ticket  Office,  and 
at  the  usual  Agents.  For  a  Gentleman,  £2  28. ; 
for  a  Lady,  £1  la. ;  for  a  youth  under  16  years, 
£I  Is.  • 


SUNDAY  LECTURE  SOCIETY, 

ST  GEORGE'S  HALL.  LANGHAM 
PLACE,  Sunday  afternoons,  at  4  precisely. 

To-morrow,  W.  B.  CARPENTER,  Esq  ,  5f.D., 
F.R.S.,  F.L.S.,  on  “  Instinct  and  Reason  in  Man 
and  the  Lower  Animals.” 

Members*  annual  subscription,  £1.  Payment  at 
the  doeir.  Id.,  6d.,  and  (reserN’ed  scats)  Is. 


THE  CAUSES  OF  SOCIAL  REVOLT. 


A  PUBLIC  LECTURE  will  be 

dellvertHl  on  tlie  above  subject,  by  Captain 
MAXSK,  R.N.,  at  St  George's  Hall,  Langhaui 
place,  on  Tuesday,  March  iwfli,  I87'2. 

Tlio  Chair  will  be  taken  at  8  o'clock  p.m..  by 
»Ir  LLOYD  JONES.  ^ 

A  few  seats  will  be  reserved  at  One  Shilling 
each,  tlekets  for  which  can  be  obtained  at  St 
Gcofijo's  Hall,  or  from  Mr  H.  Evans,  »  Bucking, 
ham  atri'et.  Strand. 

PHCENIX  FIRE-OFFICE,  Lombard 

stn  et  and  Charing  enws,  London.  Estab¬ 
lished  1782. 

Prompt  and  liberal  Loss  Settlements. 
Insurances  eflected  in  all  parts  of  the  world. 

GEO.  W.  LO  VELL,  Secretary. 


MR  TENNANT,  GEOLOGIST, 

149  STRAND,  LONDON,  W.C-, 

Gives  instruction  in 

MINERALOGY  and  GEOLOGY,  and  can 
supply  Elementary  Collections  of  Minerals, 
Rockw,  and  Fossils,  to  illustrate  the  Works  of 
Ansted,  Bucklaiid,  Lyell,  Jukes,  Page,  and  others, 
on  tlie  lullowing  terms : 

100  Small  Specimens,  in  Cabinet  with 

Three  Trays  .  £2  2  0 

200  Specimens,  larger,  in  Cabinet  with 

I'ive  Trays .  6  5  0 

300  Specimens,  larger  in  Cabinet  with 

Eight  Drawers . .  10  10  0 

400  Specimens,  larger,  In  Cabinet  with 

Twelve  Drawers  .  21  0  0 

More  extensive  Collections,  eltlier  to  illustrate 
Mineralogy  or  Geology,  at  60  to  ."iOO  Guineas  each, 
wltli  every  requisite  to  assist  those  commencing 
the  study  of  these  interesting  branches  of  Science, 
a  knowledge  of  wliich  affords  so  mucli  pleasure  to 
the  traveller  in  all  parts  of  tlie  world. 

In  tlie  more  expensive  Collections  some  of  the 
specimens  are  rare,  and  all  more  select. 

DEBENTURES  at  6.  6J,  AND  6  PER  CENT. 

pEYLON  COMPANY,  LIMITED. 

— The  Directors  are  prepared  to  issue  DE  BEN 
TURES  to  replace  others  falling  due,  vix.,  for  one 
year  at  5  per  cent,  for  thrc'e  years  at  per  ci^nt., 
and  for  five  years  at  0  per  cent,  per  annum ;  also 
for  lo^er  periods  on  terms  to  be  ascertained  at 
the  Office  of  the  Company. 

R.  A.  CAMERON,  Secretary, 

Palmerston  buildings.  Old  Broad  street,  E.C. 


National  institution  for 

DISEASES  OF  THE  SKIN. 


PiirsiciAM— Dr  BARB  MEADOWS. 

Patients  attend  at  227  Gray’s-inn  road.  King's 
cross,  on  Mondays  and  Thursdays,  ana  at  1* 
Mitre  street,  Aldgate,  on  Wednesdays  sod 
Fridays— morning  al  Ten ;  evening,  from  Six  till 
Nine. 

Average  number  of  cases  under  treatment  1,000 
weekly. 

THOMAS  ROBINSON,  Hon.  See. 

WELBY  PUGIN’S  GOTHIC 
FURNITURE. 

Furniture  similar  to  that,  supplied  to  the 

UBANVILLH  HOTEL, 

From  the  designs  of  E.  WELBY  PUGIN,  Esq., 

Can  be  obtained  on  application  to  the  Manager 
of  the  South  Eastern  Worka,  St  Lawrence, 
Isle  of  Thanet. 

N.B.  —Estimates  given  for  furnishing  houses 
complete  in  the  Gothic  Style. 

tmperial  fire  insurance 

X  COMPANY.  Established  1803. 

1  Old  Broad  street,  E.C.,  and  10  and  17  Pall- 
mall,  S.W. 

Capital,  £1, 600,00a  Paid-up  and  Invested, 
£700^000. 
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UNIVEBSITY  of  LONDON. 

Notice  IS  hereby  given,  That 

^wvdNESDAY,  24th  of  April  next, 

/oUowing:  departments ; 


ARFS  snJ  SCIENCE. 

Two  in  C:a<i  cs . WOf. 

Two  In  TI.C  English  I 

jjiui{U«iie.C>tera-  •  llOi. 
tare,  sndH.story, 

Two  in  the  French  ^  toot 

Langasge  . 

Two  Id  the  Girman 

. . J 

Two  In  The  Hebrew 
Text  of  t!»e  OIJ 
Testament,  tl»e 

Greek  Text  of  the 
Kew  Testament.  V  SOI. 
the  Eeidences  of 
the  Christian  Re- 
liition,  and  Scrip¬ 
ture  Hscnry . , 

Two  In  Logic  and)  gQj 
Moral  Philosophy) 

Two  In  Political ) 
Economy  j 


f  Rev.  Dr  Ilolden,  M.A. 

I  Vacant 

j  J.  O.  Pitch,  Es^.,  M.A. 
■j  Prot  Henry  Morley. 

(  Prof.  Cassal,  LL.D. 

-<  Qustave  Masson,  Esq., 

1  D.A. 

/R.  Ro  t,  Esq.,  Ph.D. 

(  Vacant 


Rev.  Samuel  Davidson, 


{Rev.  Samuel 
D.D.,  LL.0 
Vacant. 


'  Prof.  G.  Croom  Robert¬ 
son.  M.A. 

Rev.  John  Venn,  M.A 
‘Prof.  W.  Stanley  Jevous, 


(Prof. w.  ati 
BIA. 

Prof.  T.  E.  Cliffe  Leslie, 
LLB. 

rProf.  H.  J.  S.  Smith, 
.  M.A.,  E.R.**. 

**  ‘  Prof.  Sylvester,  LL.D., 
,  F.R.S. 

Prof.W.O.  Adams.  M.A. 
/.  -<  Prof.  G.  C»rey  Foster, 
B  A.  P.R.8. 

i'H.  Debus  Esq.,  Ph.D., 
1.  •{  F.H.'t. 

(  Prof.  1  hi  1 1  n  g,  M.  B.,  F.  R.  S. 

!J.  D.  Htok-^r,  E.>q., 
M.D.,  LL.D.,  F.R.S. 
Thomas  Thomvou,  Esq , 
M.D..  F.R.S. 

(Prof.  Duncan,  M.B., 
F.R.3. 

Prof.  .Morris,  F.G.3. 

{Prof.  Bryce,  D.C.L. 

T.  Eiskine  Holland, 
Esq.,  B.C.U,  M.A. 

>  f  Herbert  H.  Coxens- 
'•  I  Hardy,  Esq.,  LL.B. 

I '  J.  Syer  Brlstowe.  Esq-. 

,2  . 

*  Prof.  J .  Russell  Reynolds, 
I.  M.D.,  F.If.S. 


Twoinllatliematlcs 

.  300/. 

and  .N’atural  Phi¬ 
losophy 

Two  in  Expprl- 

mental  Pnilo- 

•ophy . , 

-  100/. 

Tsola  CbeinUtry... 

175/. 

Two  In  B)tany  and") 

Vegetable  Phyal-  > 
ology  ) 

-  75/. 

T*r » In  Geology  and  | 

75/. 

Pain  >utalogy  ...  j 

LAWS. 

Tao  in  Law  and) 

the  Pri'iriples  of ; 
Leg'iU'ion  . j 

- 100/. 

One  in  Equity  and) 

Real  Property  > 
Law  . ) 

60/. 

MEDICINE. 
Two  in  Medicine . 


Duncan,  M.B., 
:.3. 

.Morris,  F.G.9. 


Two  la  Surgery  . 1501. 


Two  in  Anatomy . lOOL 


Two  In  Physlulog”,’ 
Com  para  tlveAna- 
tumy,andZo  >logy  ^ 

Two  In  Obstetric) 
Medicine  . I 


slulog”,") 
IveAna-  > 
^odogyj 

bstetric| 

irla  Me-') 
*harna-  V 
lemlstry  ) 


John  Birkett,  Esq., 
F.R.C.S. 

Prof.  John  Marshall, 
F  R.S. 

Prot  Q.  VIner  Ellis, 
F.R.C.S. 

Pr<if.  John  Wood, 
F.R  S.,  F.R.C.S. 

Prof.  Michael  Foster, 
M.D.,  M.A. 

Henry  Power, Esq  . ,M.B. 

Robert  Baroes.  Esq., 
M.D. 

Prof.  Graily  Hewitt, 
M.D. 

T.  R.  Fraser,  Ea ].,  M.D. 

Prof.  Qarrod,  M.D., 
F.R.S. 

Vacant. 


Two  in  M  i'erla  Mb  ')  (  T.  R.  tVaser,  Ea i.,  M.D. 

diet  and  Pharna- V  75/.  Prof.  Qarrod,  M.U., 
ceaticalCuemlatry )  (  F.R.S. 

furenalcl  .  .  (Vacant.’ 

Medicine  . /  •  (Vacant. 

above  named  are  re-ellglble, 
®®®'’  themselves  for  re-election. 
(Judldates  must  send  In  their  names  to  the 
‘“y  attestation  of  their  quallHca- 
think  desirable,  on  or  before 
h*  ^f‘‘®h  28th.  It  is  purticuiariy  desir^ 
K  **®'^*te  that  no  personal  application  of  any 
kind  be  made  to  its  indiTidual  Members. 


MTFT  the  Senate, 

WILLIAM  B.  CAUFENTEB,  M.D., 


ngton  gardens, 
Marcli  5th,  18: 


Registrar. 


wid  a  blessing  to  men. 
the  Owl,  and  the  Waverley  Ren.” 
Oxford  Unirenilty  Herald  ’  s.iys  these  Pens 
have  been  aptly  termed  the 
“WONDER  OF  THE  AGE.” 

‘The  Sun^vs  the  PH.EPON  PEN  creates 
IAaa  •nd  delight, 

their  recommend  them.  For 

<^''»Phic,’  13th  January,  1872. 

!•  wr£^  respectable  Stationer,  6(L  and 

Sample  by  poat.  Is.  Id. 

street,  CAMERON, 23  to  33  Blair 

TO  INVESTORS. 

PENNINGTON’S 

^IKxtS-  coTiRmT  ^^^'"COUD  of  INVEST- 
•he  British  aim ®-^hau8tlve  Review  of 
Roiiey  Stock  and  Share  and 


rpHE  LIVERPOOL  AND  LONDON 

X  AND  GLOBE  INSURANCE  COMPANY. 

FIRE,  LIFE,  ANNUITIES,  AND 
REVERSIONS. 


LIVERPOOL  BOARD, 

1  Dale  street. 
Chairman. 
Charles  Saunders,  Esq 
Deputy  Ciiair.men. 
Harold  Littledale,  Esq, 
and 

Joseph  Hubback,  Esq 


Chas.  T.  Bowring,  Esq 
Thos.  Brocklebank,  Esq 
Alfred  Castellain,  Esq 
C.  J.  Corbally,  Esq 
Thomas  Earle,  Esq 
A.  P.  Fletcher,  Esq 
Charles  I.  Forget,  Esq 
H.  B.  Gilmour, 

Thomas  Haigh,  Esq 
Hugh  Hornby,  Esq 

G.  H.  Loxdale,  E-aq 

H.  H.  Nicholson  Esq 
William  Paton,  Esq 
J.  A.  Tobin,  Esq 
Edward  Tootal,  Esq 
Managing  Director. 
Swinton  Boult,  Esq 

Resident  Sec. 

Hy.  Thomson,  Esq 


LONDON  BOARD, 

7  Comhlll. 
Chairman. 

Sir  John  Musgrove. 
Bart. 

Deputy  Chairman. 
F.  Harrison,  Esq 

Swinton  Boult,  Esq 
Wm.  Dent,  Esq 
Henry  V.  East,  Esq 
Tbe  Hon.  Ashley  Carr 
Glyii 

R.  W.  Gaussen,  Esq 
Wm.  Macnaughtan.Esq 
Ross  D.  Mangles,  Esq 
Jas.  Morley,  Esq 
Sir  Charles  Nicholson. 

Bart,  D.C.L. 

William  NtrM,  Esq 
W.  H.  c.  Plowden, 
Esq.  F.R.S. 

Richard  Westmocott, 
Esq.  F.R  S. 

G  D,  W’hatman,  Esq 
Actuary  and  Resi¬ 
dent  Secretary. 
Augustus  Hendriks. Esq 
Firk  Superintendent 
T.  Septimus  Marks,  Esq 


Dublin  —  1  College 
Green. 


Manchester  —  59 
street 


Glasgow— 128  Ingram  J  Sheffield — 17  Old  Hay- 
street  I  market . 

1VTORTH  BRITISH  and  MERCAN- 

TILE  INSURANCE  COMPANY. 
(Established  1839.) 

Incorporated  by  Roral  Charter  and  Special 
Acts  of  Parliament. 


CAPITAL,  TWO  MILLIONS. 
Accumulated  Funds  .  .  .  £2,838,118 

Annual  Rerenue  .  .  .  801,801 

DIRECTORS  • 

JOHN  WHITE  CATER,  Esq.,  Chairman. 
CHAS.  MORRISON,  Esq.,  Deputy  Chairman. 
P.  du  Pr^  Grenfell,  Esq  Jas.  Du  Huisson,  Esq. 

A.  Klockmann,  Era.  George  Young.  Esq. 

E.  Cohen,  Esq.  Richard  Brandt,  Esq. 

J.  S.  Morgan.  E*a  J^hllfp  C.  Cavan,  Esq. 

Baron  J.  H.  W.  De  George  G.  Nicol,  Esq. 

Schroeder.  Richard  Baring.  Esq. 

Lord  Lawrence  of  the  Punjab,  K.C  B.,  G.S.l. 
Manager  of  Fire  Department — G.  H.  WHYTING. 
Foreign  Superintendent— G.  H.  BURNETT. 
Manager  of  Life  Department— J.  OWEN. 
Secretary— F.  W.  LANCE. 

General  Manager— DAVID  SMITH. 

LIFE  DEPARTMENT. 

The  principles  on  which  this  Company  was 
foundeo,  and  on  whic'i  it  continues  to  act.  com¬ 
bine  the  system  of  Mutual  Assurance  with  the 
safety  of  a  large  protecting  Capital  and  Accumu¬ 
lated  Funds,  and  thus  afford  all  the  facilities  and 
advantages  which  can  prudently  be  offered  by  any 
Life  Assurance  Office.  Under  these  principles 
the  business  of  the  Company  continues  rapidly  to 
increase. 

Ninety  per  cent,  of  the  W'hole  Profits  is  divided 
among  the  Assured  on  the  Participating  Scale. 

The  Profits  are  divided  every  five  years.  Next 
Division,  31st  December,  1871. 

Policies  indisputable  after  five  years. 

Annuities  of  all  kinds  are  granted,  and  the 
Rates  fixed  on  the  most  favourable  terms. 

FIRK  DEPARTMENT. 
l*roperty  of  every  description,  at  Home  and 
Abroad,  insured  at  the  most  moderate  Kates. 

The  Net  Premiums  for  1809  amounted  to 
£505,42 ». 

Prospectuses  and  every  information  can  be 
obtainra  at  the 

CHIEF  OFFICES, 

London  .  .  .61  Threadneedle  street,  E.C. 

West-End  Office  8  Waterlo  place,  S.W. 
Edinburgh  .  .  .64  Princes  street. 

IMPROVED  DWELLINGS  FOR  THE 
PEOPLE. 

TPHE  ARTIZA.NS’,  LABOURERS’, 

X  and  GENERAL  DWELLINGS  COMPANY 
(Limited). 

Capital,  £250,000.  Shares,  £  10.  £3  paid  per 
Share. 

President-The  DEAN  of  WESTMINSTER. 

Arbitrators.  Local  Council. 

Right  Hon.  Earl  Sir  Thos.  Baxley,  3f.P. 
Shaftesbury.  Jacob  Bright,  Esq  ,M.  P. 


Arbitrators.  Local  Council. 

Right  Hon.  Earl  Sir  Thos.  Baxley,  3f.P. 

Shaftesbury.  Jacob  Bright,  Esq  ,M.  P. 

Right  Hon.  Earl  Lich-  John  Cheetham,  Esq., 


field 

Lord  Elcho,  M.P. 
Ac ,  kc.,  Ac. 


late  M.P. 

W.  R.  Callender,  Jun., 
Esq.,  M.P. 


W.  SWINDLEHURST,  Manager  andSecreUry. 

The  Company  is  especially  formed  to  erect  im¬ 
proved  workmen’s  dwellings  on  the  co-operative 
principle.  No  beershop  or  tavern  to  be  erected  on 
tlie  Company’s  pro;)erty.  Deposits  at  5  per  cent, 
guaranteed.  I’rospectuses  on  application,  enclos¬ 
ing  stamp. 

Offiee :  1  Great  College  street  (opposite  the  House 
of  Lords),  VV^tminster,  Loudon. 


OVERLAND  ROUT  E.— 

The  PENINSULAR  and  ORIENTAL 
STEAM  NAVIGATION  COMPANY  book  Pas- 
■engersand  receive  Cargo  and  Parocls  by  their 
Steamers  for 

From  South-  From 
ampton.  Brindisi. 
GIBRALTAR  (Every  Thurs- 
MALTA  )  day,  at  2  p.m. 


GIBRALTAR  1 
MALTA  f 
A  L  K  X  A  N- 1 
DRIA  f 
ADEN  f 

BOMBAY  > 
OALLE  ^ 
MADRAS 
CALCUTTA 
PENANG  > 
SINGAPORE  I 
CHINA 

JAPAN  J 


i  Every  Tliurs-  Every  Monday 
day,  at  2  p.m.  ‘  at  5  a.m. 

1  Thursday, Mar.  ^  Monday,  Mar. 

14,  at  2  p.m.,  25,  at  5  a  m.. 

I  and  everyland  every 
I  alternate)  alternate 
Thursday  Mondaythere- 
j  thereafter.  after. 

J  J 

1  Thursday, Mar. )  Monday,  Alar. 


BRANCH  OFFICES. 

Brl.rtol— 32  Corn  street.  I  Leeds — OT  Albion  street 


AUSTRALIA  14,  at  2  pm.,  j  25,  at  5  a.m., 
NEW  ZEA- 1  and  everyland  every 

LAND  ;  fourth  Thurs-  f  fourth  Moa- 

(Cargo  only )  I  day  there-  I  day  there- 

j  after.  j  after. 

And  all  Ports  touclied  at  by  the  Steamers  of  t!ie 
British  India  Company. 

An  abatement  of  20  per  cent,  from  the  char 'C 
for  the  Return  Voyage  is  made  to  Passengers  who 
have  paid  full  fare  to  or  from  ports  eastward  of 
Suez  re-embarking  within  si.x  months  of  their 
arrival,  and  10  per  rent,  to  those  re-embarking 
within  twelve  months. 

Through  Tickets  to  Brindisi  can  be  obtained  of 
Lebeau  and  Co.,  6  Rilliter  street,  E.C.  (South 
Italian  Uallw.ay  Office.) 

For  Rates  of  Passage  Money  and  Freight, 
WHICH  HAVE  BEEN  MUCH  REDUCED, 
and  all  other  information,  apply  at  the  Company’s 
Offices.  122  Leadenhall  street,  London,  or  Oriental 
pla(^,  Soutliainpton. 


jondon,  or  Oriental 


Fiddly 

King’s 

or  Old 

Bead 

Thread  or 

^Silver. 

1  Shell. 

\£  B.  d. 

£s.  d. 

£  8.  d.'£  a.  ^ 

'  1  10  . 

2  1  . 

2  2  5  . 

,13. 

1  .  »-t  . 

1  7  • 
.19  . 

t  10  .1  11  . 

1  1  .'1  2  . 

The  PERFECT  SUBSTITUTE  for 

SILVER— The  REAL  NICKEL  SILVER, 
introduced  more  than  30  years  ago  by  Wl  L  L I A  M 
S.  BURTON,  when  plated  by  the  patent  process 
of  Messrs  Elkington  and  Co.,  is  beTon(Lall  doubt 
the  best  article  next  to  sterling  silver  that  can 
be  employed  as  such,  either  usefully  or  ornamen¬ 
tally,  as  by  no  possible  tesLcan  it  be  distinguished 
from  real  silver.  Fiddlei  I  King’s 


Patterns. 


12TableFk8.  orSpns.  I  10  .  2  1.  2  2  *  • 

12  Dessert  do.  ao.  il  2  .  1  .7  'f*  I®  •,*  • 

12  Tea  SpoousL— -  *  I"*  *  ^  ^  • 

Ttirse  are  au  as  strongly  plated  and  anrin  every 
respect  at  least  equal  to  wnat  other  Houses  are 
selling  as  their  first  quality  at  very  much  higher 
prices. 

A  second  quality  of  Fiddle  Pattern  : 

Table  Spoons  and  Forks . £1  2s  per  dozen. 

Dessert  do.,  Ifis . Tea  Spoons,  lOs. 

Tea  and  Coffee  Sets  from  £3  15s  to  £21  iri. 
Dish  Covers  fVom  £9  to  £26.  Comer  Dislies  from 
£7  lOs  to  £  8  18s  the  set  of  four.  Biscuit  Boxes, 
12s  to  £5  5s.  Cruet  and  Liquor  Frames,  Ac.,  at 
proportionate  prices. 

The  largest  stock  in  existence  of  Plated  Dessert 
Knives  and  Forks,  and  Fish-Eating  Knives, 
Forks,  and  Carvers.  All  kinds  of  repiating  done 
by  the  patent  process. 

WILLIAM  S.  BURTON, 

FURNISHING  IRONMONGER,  by 
I  appointment  to  H.K.H.  the  Prince  of  Wales, 
sends  a  catalc^ue,  containing  upwards  of  850 
Illustrations  of  his  unrivalled  Stock,  with  Lists 
of  Prices  and  Plans  of  the  20  Large  Show  Rooms, 
post  free.— 39  Oxford  street,  W.;  1,  1a,  2,  3,  and 
4  Newman  street ;  4,  5,  and  6  Perry’s  place ;  and 
1  Newman  yard,  W.  The  coat  of  delivering 
goods  to  the  most  distant  parts  of  tbe  United 
Kingdom  by  Railway  is  trifling. 

WILLIAM  S.  BURTON  will  always  undertake 
delivery  at  a  small  fixed  rate. 

RUPTURES— BY  ROYAL  LETTERS 
PATENT. 

WHITE’S  MOC-MAIN  LEVER 

V  V  TRUSS  is  allowed  ^  upwards  of  500 
Medical  Alen  to  be  the  most  effective  inventiou  in 
the  curative  treatment  of  HERNIA.  The  use  of 
the  steel  spring,  so  often  hurtful  in  its  effects,  is 
here  avoided,  a  raft  bandage  being  worn  round 
tlie  body,  while  the  requisite  resisting  power  is 
supplied  by  the  AIGC-M  AIN  PAD  and  PATENT 
LEVER,  fittiog  with  so  much  ease  and  closeness 
tliat  it  cannot  be  detected,  and  may  be  worn 
during  sleep. 

A  descriptive  circular  mav  be  had,  and  the  Truss 
(which  cannot  fail  to  fit)  forwarded  bv  post,  on 
tbe  circumference  of  the  body  two  inenes  below 
tbe  hips,  being  sent  to  the  Manufacturer. 

Mr  JOHN  WHITE.  228  PICCADILLY, 
LONDON. 

Price  of  a  Single  Truss,  16s.,  218.,  2da.  8d.,  and 
3ls.  fid.  Postage  free. 

Price  of  a  Double  Truss,  318.  0(L,  43s..  and  528.  Od. 
Postage  free. 

Price  of  an  Umbilical  Truss,  lis.  an  $2s.  M- 
Postage  free. 

Post-olnce  Orders  payable  to  JOHN  WHITE, 
Post-Office,  Piccadilly. 

Elastic  stockings,  knee 

CAPS.  Ac.— For  VARICOSE  VEINS. and 
all  cases  of  WEAKNESS  and  SWELLING  of 
the  LEGS,  SPRAINS,  Ac.  They  are  porous, 
light  in  texture,  and  inexpeusive.  and  are  drawn 
on  like  an  ordinary  stocking.  Price,from  4i.  Od., 
78.  6d.,  lOs.,  and  18s.  each.  Postage  Tree. 

JOHN  WHITE,  MANUFAC'TUUKK,238 
PICCADILLY,  LONDON. 
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airiNiNE  wi\E 

AS  SUPPLIED  TO  THE  SICX  AND  WOUNDED  DURING 
THE  LATE  WAR. 

The  many  and  expensive  forms  in  which  this 
well-known  medicine  is  administered  too  often 
preclude  its  adoption  as  a  sreneral  tonic.  The  suc¬ 
cess  which  has  attended  WATERS’  QUININE 
WINE  arises  from  its  careful  preparation  by  the 
manufacturer.  Each  wine-glassful  contains  suffi¬ 
cient  Quinine  to  make  it  an  excellent  restorative  to 
the  weak.  It  behoves  the  public  to  see  that  they 
have  Wafers’  Quinine  Wine,  for  the  result  of 
Chancery  proceedings,  a  short  time  since,  elicited 
the  fact  that  at  least  one  unprincipled  imitator 
did  not  use  Quinine  at  all  in  the  manufacture  of 
his  Wine.  All  grocers  sell  Waters’  Quinine  Wine, 
at  308.  per  doxen. 

WATEES  and  WILLIAMS, 

Original  Makers, 

WORCESTER  HOUSE,  34  EASTCHEAP, 
LONDON. 

Agenta-LEWIS  and  CO.,  Worcester. 


RICHARD  A^D  JOHN  SLACK 

IRONMONGERS  TO  HER  MAJESTY,  ^ 

33  STRAND,  OPPOSITE  SOMERSET  HOUSK 

SLACK’S  SILVER  ELECTRO* 

**  *  coating  of  pure  Silver  ovev 
BLACK’S  Nickel,  a  metal  amalgamated  ^ 
Chemical  Principles,  almost  to  the  du^ 
whiteness  of  Silver,  which  renders  it  m  a  W 
for  Electro  Silvering,  the  best  article  that  cm  w 
produced,  while  the  fact  of  twenty  years’  u 
ample  proof  of  its  durability.  ** 

PRICE  OF  A  SERVICE.  SILVER 
_ ELECTRO- plated: 


BOT7D AULT’S  PEPSINE  POWDER, 

taken  by  dyspeptics  at  each  meal  (bottles 
of  one  ounoeX 

PRIZE.  OP  THE  FRENCH  INSTITUTE, 
185fl, 

and  supplied  to  the  Principal  Hospitals  of  Paris 
since  1854. 


BOUDAULT’8  PEPSINE  WINE  (SHERRY),  4s.  AND  Ss. 

SOLE  MEDAL,  FARTS  EXHIBITION,  1867. 
SILVER  MEDAL,  1868. 

Delicious  and  agreeable  to  take,  and  superior  to 
all  others. 


BOUDAULT’S  PEPSINE  PILLS  AND  LOZENGES,  Ss. 

A  very  convenient  form  for  persons 
travelling. 


nOTTOT-BOUDAULT,  7  Avenue  Victoria, 
Paris. 

A.  and  M.  ZIMMERMANN,  7  Fenu  court, 
London,  E.G. 

May  be  obtained  through  all  Chemists. 


DINNEFORD’S  FLUID  MAGNESIA. 

The  Medical  Profession  for  Thirty  years  have 
approved  of  this  pure  solution  of  Magresia  as  the 
best  remedy  for  ACIDITY  of  the  STOMACH. 
HEARTBURN,  HEADACHE,  GOUT,  and 
INDIGESTION ;  and  as  the  best  mild  aperient 
for  delicate  constitutions,  especially  adapted  for 
LADIES,  CHILDREN,  and  INFANTS. 

DINNEPORD  AND  CO., 

CHEMISTS, 

172  NEW  BOND  STREET,  LONDON, 
and  of  all  other  Chemists  throughout  the  world. 


^HIS  excellent  Family  Medicine  is 
-L  the  most  effective  remeily  for  indigestion, 
bilious  and  liver  complaints,  loss  of  appetite, 
drowsiness,  giddiness,  spasms,  and  all  disorders 
of  the  stomach  and  bowels ;  or,  where  an  occa¬ 
sional  aperient  is  required,  nothing  can  be  better 
adapted. 

For  FEMALES,  these  Pills  are  truly  excellent, 
removing  all  obstructions,  the  distressing  head¬ 
ache  so  very  prevalent  with  the  sex,  depression 
of  spirits,  dulness  of  sight,  nervous  affections, 
blotches,  pimples,  and  saTlowness  of  the  skin,  and 
give  a  healthy  bloom  to  the  complexion. 

Obtained  through  any  Chemist  or  Medicine 
Vendor.  Is.  l^d.  and  2a.  9d.  per  box. 


LEA  &  PERRINS’  SAUCE. 

THE  “WOECESTEESHIKE.” 

Good 


Cruet  Frames,  18s.  6d.  to  70s. ;  Tea  am 


-  ,  -  - - ..^offee 

Services,  708.  to  2008. ;  Comer  Dishes,  £6 158.  the 
Set  of  Four;  Cake  Baskets,  2.58.  to  508. ;  andeverj 
article  for  the  Table  as  in  Silver. 

OLD  GOODS  RE-SILVERED,  equal 

to  New.  RICHARD  and  JOHN  SLACK 
beg  to  call  attention  to  their  superior  method  of 
ELECTRO-SILVERING,  by  which  proce» 
goods,  however  old,  can  be  re-silvered  equal  to 
new. — Estimates  given  for  re-plating. 

SLACK’S  TABLE  CUTLERY. 

O  IVORY  TABLE  KNIVES,  best  quaUty. 
warranted  not  to  coma  loose  in  the  handles,  aad 
to  balance. 

Istsize.  2nd  size.  Srdsize. 
1  Dozen  .  .  £0  16  0  .£1  0  0  .£1  2  0 

1  Pair  of  Carvers  040.  056.  060 
BTessrs  SLACK  have  been  celebrated  fifty  years 
for  their  superior  manufacture  of  Table  Knives. 

SLACK’S  BATH  WAREHOUSE 

contains  the  largest  assortment,  at  the  lowest 

E rices,  of  shower  and  sponging  baths,  from  78. 6d.: 

ip  baths,  fVom  158. ;  pen  baths,  138.  fid. ;  sets  ot 
toilet  ware,  188. 

SLACK’S  DISH-COVERS  in 

Britannia  Metal  and  Block-tin.  The  greatest 
variety  of  patterns  always  on  show,  commencing 
at  188.  the  set  of  Six.  Ditto  Queen’s  Pattern, 
288.  Silver  Pattern,  with  electro-plated  handles, 
498. 

QLACK’S  STRAND”  RAZOR 

O  excels  all  others.  Price  One  Shilling.  Sent 
free  to  an  v  part  on  receipt  of  14  stamps,  the  money 
returned  If  not  approved  of. 

QLACK’S  FENDER  and  FIRE* 

O  IRON  WAREHOUSE  is  the  MOST 
ECONOMICAL  conristent  with  quality. 

Every  New  Design  always  on  Show. 

Black  Fenders,  ^ts.  6d.  to  6s. 

Bronzed  Fenders,  10s.  to  308. 

Bright  Steel  and  Ormolu,  658.  to  1208. 
Bed-room  Fire-irons,  Ss.  to  58.  9d. 
Drawing-room  ditto,  lOs.  6d.  to  608. 
Improved  Coal-boxes,  4«.  6d.  to  30s. 

Bronzed  Kettles  and  Stands.  18b.  fid.  to  85a 
Tea  Urns,  best  London  Make,  45a  to  958. 
Iron  Tr^a  set  of  Three,  9b.  6d.  to  30a 
Papier  Mach4  ditto,  SOs.  to  95s. 

Copper  Teakettles,  fis.  6d.  to  14a  6d. 

SLACK’S  KITCHEN  SETS  of 
CULINARY  REQUISITES. 

First  Prize  Set  .  .  .  £3  0  0 

Medium  Set  .  .  .  .  8  II  0 

Large  Set  .  .  .  .  24  19  0 

QLACKS  ILLUSTRATED  CATA- 

O  LOGUE  GRATIS,  or  sent  post  free,  con¬ 
taining  upwards  of  350  Engravings,  and  Prices  ol 
Fenders,  Fire-irons,  Furnishing  Ironmong^t 
Slack’s  Nickel  and  Electro-plated  Wares,  Table- 
Cutlery,  &c.  No  person  should  furnish  without 
one. 


Pronounced  by  Connoisseurs  “The  onl; 
Sauce,”  Improves  the  appetite,  and  aids  (  „ 
tion.  Unrivalled  for  piquancy  and  flavour. 


Ask  for  LEA  and  FEBBINS’  SAUCE- 

BEWARE  OF  IMITATIONS, 
and  see  the  Names  of  LEA  and  PERRINS  on  all 
bottles  and  labels. 

Agents — CROSSE  and  BLACKWELL,  London  ; 
and  sold  by  all  Dealers  in  Sauces  throughout 
the  World. 


^HIS  preparation  is  one  of  the  benefits 
■JL  which  the  science  of  modem  chemistry  has 
conferred  upon  mankind ;  for,  during  the  first 
twenty  years  of  the  present  centurv,  to  speak  of 
a  Cove,  for  the  Gout  was  considered  a  romaiux? ; 
but  now  Vho  (>fflcacy  and  safety  of  this  medicine  is 
so  fully  demonstrotad.  bv  unsolicited  testimonials 
from  persons  In  every  ranx  lua,  ♦h«t.  oublic 
opinion  proclaims  this  as  one  of  the  most  impor¬ 
tant  discoveries  of  the  present  age. 

These  Pills  require  no  restraint  of  diet  or  con¬ 
finement  during  their  use,  and  are  certain  to  pre¬ 
vent  the  disease  attacking  any  vital  part. 

Obtained  through  any  Chemist  or  Medicine 
vendor.  Is.  l^d.  and  28.  9d.  per  box. 


HOLLOWAY’S  OINTMENT  and 
PILLS.  —  Great  Relief.— All  gouty 
and  rheumatic  affections,  weakness  and  wasting 
of  the  limbs,  stitr  joints,  and  contracted  sinews, 
can  he  treated  with  the  certainty  of  success  by  the 
diligent  friction  of  this  excellent  Ointment  upon 
the  affected  part  after  it  has  been  patiently 
fomented  witn  warm  brine.  Holloway’s  tills 
should  be  takeu  by  the  sufferer  who  fairly  tries 
this  treatment,  because  they  purify  the  blood, 
invigorate  the  stomach,  reglilate  the  bowels,  and 
act  as  tonics  on  the  nerves.  Better  still,  these 
well-known  medicaments  are  safe  in  the  hands  of 
the  most  illiterate,  since  the  components  of  both 
are  entirelv  free  from  any  substance  which  could 
cause  mischief. 


Nothing  impossible.— 

AGUA  AMARELLA  RESTORKS  the 
HUMAN  HAIR  to  its  pristine  hue,  no  matter  at 
what  age.  .JOHN  OOSNELL  and  CO.  have  at 
length,  with  the  aid  of  one  of  the  most  eminent 
chemists,  succeeded  in  perfecting  this  wonderful 
liquid.  It  Is  now  offers  to  the  public  in  a  more 
concentrated  form  and  at  a  lower  price.  Sold  in 
bottles,  38.  each  ;  also  58.,  78.  6d.,  and  15s.  each. 
Including  brush.  Single  bottles  forwarded  on 
receipt  of  postage  stamps  or  post-office  order. — 
Angel  passage,  93  Upper  Thames  street,  London, 


T^AMILY  MEDICINE.— The  most 

J.  healthy  Families  are  visited,  at  times,  with 
some  ailments,  and  at  such  times  no  medicine  can 
he  resorted  to  with  more  perfect  confidence  than 
PARR’S  LIFE  pills:  They  clear  from  the 
body  all  hurtful  impurities,  invigorate  the  feeble, 
restore  the  invalid  to  health,  and  do  good  in  all 
cases. 

A  small  box,  price  13'd.,  contains 36 pills,  show¬ 
ing  it  to  be  the  most  economical  family  medicine. 


JOHN  GO  SNELL  and  CO.’S 

el  CHERRY  TOOTH  PASTE  is  greatly  supe¬ 
rior  to  any  tooth  powder;  gives  the  teeth  a  pearl- 
like  whiteness,  protects  the  enamel  from  aecay, 
and  imparts  a  pleasing  fragrance  to  the  breath. 
Price  Is.  6il.  each. — Angd  passage,  93  Upper 
Thames  street,  London. 

The  above  may  he  obtained  from  all  respectable 
Chemists  aud  Perfumers. 


i^XYGENATED  WATER  holds  in 

Solution  pure  Oxygen  Gas,  the  vital  ele¬ 
ment  that  sustains  life.  It  is  a  decided  tonic  and 
alterative  dm  tight,  and  from  its  special  action  on 
food  during  the  process  of  digestion  and  assimila¬ 
tion  is  peculiarly  suitable  for  invalids.  Price  48. 
per  dozen  half- pints. 

Laboratory,  36  Long  acre,  and  all  Druggists. 


JOSEPH  GILLOTT’S 

STEEti  FETTS- 

Rold  hy  all  Iteolef  tlmmghoBt  the  World. 


I?  LAZENBY  and  SON’S 

Li  •  PICKLES,  SAUCES,  and  CONDI- 
MKNT8. 

E.  LAZENBY  and  SON,  sole  Proprietors  of  the 
celebrated  Receipts  and  Maaufacturers  of  the 
Pickles,  Sauces,  and  Condiments  so  long  and 
favourably  distinguished  by  their  name,  are  com¬ 
pelled  to  caution  the  public  against  the  inferior 
preparations  wliich  are  put  up  and  labelled  in 
close  imitation  of  their  goods,  with  a  view  to  mis¬ 
lead  the  public.— 92  Wigmore  street,  Cavendish 
square  (late  6  Edwards  street,  Portman  square), 
and  18  lYlnity  street,  London,  E.C. 


A  Delicate  and  Clear  Oomplexioii, 

With  a  Delightfhl  and  Lasting  Fragrance,  by 
using 

THE  CELEBRATED 

UNITED  SERVICE  SOAP  TABLETS. 

4d.  and  fid.  each.  Manufactured  by 
J.  C.  and  J.  FIELD,  UPPER  MARSH. 
LAMBETH. 

Order  of  your  Chemist,  Grocer,  or  Chandler. 


KIMAHAK'S  .  LL  .  WHISKY. 

This  celebrated  and  most  delicious  old  mellow 
spirit  is  the  very  CREAM  OF  IRISH 

WHISKIES, 

in  quality  unrivalled,  perfectly  pure,  and  more 
wholesome  than  the  finest  Cognac  Branny,  wo 
the  words  “Kinahan’s  .•  LL  .  ”  on  Seal,  Label, 
and  Cork. 

Wholesale  DeTOt,  6A  Great  Titchfleld  street, 
Oxford  street.  W. 


HARVEY’S  SAUCE.— CAUTION. 

—The  admirers  of  this  celebrated  Sauce  are 
particularly  requested  to  observe  that  each  Bottle, 
prepared  by  K.  LAZENBY  and  SON,  bears  the 
label  used  so  many  years,  signed 

Elizabeth  Lazenby. 


SOLID  ESSENCE  OF  BEEF, 

Best  and  cheapest,  and  most  autritious.  Of  all 
Grocers  and  Chemists.  Wholesale  at  8  and  9 
Lime-street  square. 


Electro-Plated 
Fiddle  Pattern. 

£  s.  d. 

12  Table  Forks 

1  11  0 

12  Dessert  do.  . 

10  0 

12  TableSpoons 

1  10  0 

12  Dessert  do.  . 

10  0 

12  Tea  do. . 

0  12  0 

2  Salt  do.  . 

0  2  0 

I  Mustard  do. . 

0  10 

6  Egg  do. . 

0  9  0 

1  Gravy  do. . 

0  6  0 

1  Soup  Ladle . 

0  0  6 

1  Fish  Knife  . 

0  11  0 

1  Butter  Knife 

0  2  0 

2  Sauce  Ladles 

0  5  6 

1  Sugar  Sifter 

0  3  0| 

1  Sugar  Tongs 

0  2  6 

! 
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TO  CAPITALISTS  AND  INVESTORS. 

dividends  5  AND  10  TO  20  PER  CENT. 

SHARP’S  INVESTMENT  CIRCULAR, 

The  MARCH  NUMBER  now  readj,  Twelve  Pages  (post  free), 

.  n  hAHt  navJno-  and  safest  Stock  and  Share  Investments  of  the  day,  with  Market  Prioes, 
Contains  an  tne  w  t  p  Investments  in  English  and  Foreign  Railways,  Debentures,  Banks, 

Keports,  Divment  .  \  Colonial  Stocks,  Tel^aph  and  Miscellaneous  Shares,  Sac. 

Mines,  I  orelgn  iwuua,  alu 

MESSRS  SHARP  and  CO.,  STOCK  and  SHARE  BROKERS,  33  POULTRY,  LONDON. 

Established  1852. 

Bankers:  London  and  Westminster,  Lothbhrt,  London,  E.O. 

printing  DECORATIVE  DESIGNS 

On  Walls,  Ceilings,  &c.,  in  Gold  and  Colours. 

EDWARD  LEE’S  PATENT. 

Architects  would  find  this  process  cheaper,  far  superior,  and  more  durable  than  hand 

painting  or  stencilling. 

PATENT  PERMANENT  GLASS  TILES 

For  Church  Decorations,  Walls,  Flower  Boxes,  <kc. 

10  FEATHERSTONE  buildings,  LONDON,  W.O., 

AND 

23  SOUTH  CASTLE  STREET,  LIVERPOOL. 

DR  J.  COLLIS  BROWNE’S  CHLORODTNE. 

THE  ORIGINAL  AND  ONLY  GENUINE. 

Advice  to  Invalids. — If  you  wish  to  obtain  quiet  refreshing  sleep,  free  from  headache, 
relief  from  pain  end  anguish,  to  calm  and  assuage  the  weary  achings  of  protracted  disease,  invigo¬ 
rate  the  nervous  media,  and  regulate  the  circulating  systems  of  the  body,  you  will  provide 
yourself  with  that  marvellous  remedy  discovered  by  Dr  J.  COLLIS  BROWNE  (Member  of  the 
College  ot  Phvsicians,  London),  to  which  he  gave  the  name  of 

CHLORODYIME, 

and  which  is  admitted  by  the  Profession  to  be  the  most  wonderful  and  valuable  remedy  ever 
discovered. 

CHLOROOYNE  is  the  best  remedy  known  for  Ccnghs,  Consumption,  Bronchitis,  Asthma. 
CHLORODYNE  efiectnally  checks  and  arrests  those  too  often  fatal  diseases,  Diphtheria, 
Fever,  Croup,  Ague. 

CHLOROBYNE  acts  like  a  charm  in  Diarrhoea,  and  is  the  only  specific  in  Cholera  and 
Dysentery. 

CHLORODYNE  effectually  cuts  short  all  attacks  of  Epilepsy,  Hysteria,  Palpitation,  and 
Spasms. 

CHLORODYNE  is  the  only  palliative  in  Neuralgia,  Rhenmatism,  Gout,  Cancer,  Toothache, 
Ac. 

From  Lord  Francis  Contnoham.  Mount  Charles,  Donegal,  December  11th,  1868. 
Lord  Francis  Con^gbam,  who  this  time  last  year  bought  some  of  Dr  J.  Collis  Browne’s 
Chlorodyne  from  Mr  Davenport,  and  has  found  it  a  most  wonderful  medicine,  will  be  glad  to 
have  haif-a-dozen  bottles  sent  at  once  to  the  above  address. 

*,*  Earl  Russell  communicated  to  the  College  of  Physicians  that  he  had  received  a  despatch 
from  her  Majesty's  Consul  at  Manilla,  to  the  effect  that  Cholera  has  been  raging  fearfullv. 


Caution.— -Vice-Chancellor  Sir  W.  Paob  Wood  stated  that  Dr  J.  Collis  Browni  was 
undoubtedly  the  Inventor  of  CHLORODYNE;  that  the  story  of  the  Defendant,  Freeman,  was 
deliberately  untrue,  which  he  regretted  to  say  had  been  sworn  to.— See  ‘  Times,*  18th  July,  1864. 

Sold  in  Bottles,  at  Is.  iM.,  2s.  9d.,  4s.  6d.  None  is  genuine  without  the  words,  ‘*DR  J. 
COLLIS  BROWNE'S  CHLORODYNE”  on  the  Government  Stamp.  Overwhelming  Medical 
Testimony  accompanies  each  Bottle. 

Soli  Manufactubbr, 

J.  T.  DAVENPORT,  33  Great  Bussell  street,  Bloomsbury,  London* 

CANDLES. 

.  HELD’S  OZOEERIT— Patented.  —This  well-known  Candle 
gves  the  most  brilliant  light,  and  from  its  hardness  is  specially  adapted  for 
Hall  Rooms,  &c.,  <fcc. 

May  be  obtained  of  all  Dealers  throughout  the  United  Kingdom. 


SUDDEN  MOURNING. 

jay  are  always  nrovlded  with  pi 


PurchaSpr^  o*  expense  to 

unexDMt^  ®™®*lfencie8  of  sudden  or 

execuUorfftf  require  the  immediate 

them  orders.  They  take  with 

materUu  *^nd  millinery,  besides 

piece  all  upwards  from  the 

price’  as  plain  figures,  and  at  the  same 

^ouminir  T-ondon  General 

»hle  estiiMtP?  street.  Keason- 

»  great  s^in^  g^ven  for  household  mourning 
sreai  sav  mg  to  large  or  small  families. 

JAYS’. 

me  mourning 

247, 249,  and  251  Regent  street. 


OS  L  E  R  ’  S  CRYSTAL  GLASS 

CHANDELIERS. 

TABLE  GLASS  of  all  kinds. 
CHANDELIERS  in  BRONZE  and  ORMOLU. 

Moderator  Lamps  and  Lamps  for  India. 
LONDON — Show  Rooms,  45  Oxford  street,  W. 
BIRMINGHAM — ManufactoryandShow  Rooms, 
Broad  street.  Established  1807. 

Now  ready, 

Blindness  and  the  blind.  By 

W.  HANKS  LEVY.  F.B.G.S.,  price  7a.  6d. 

"It  throws  an  exceptional  strong  and  vivid 
light  upon  many  of  the  central  problems  of 
psychology.”— Saturday  Review. 

‘’About  a  third  of  the  volume  is  taken  up  with 
the  biographies  of  eminent  blind  men  from  the 
time  of  Homer  to  the  present  day.”— Examiner,  i 

CHAPMAN  and  HALL,  103  Piccadilly.  | 


Now  ready,  88  pages,  8vo,  price  Is. ;  in  cloth,  2s., 

THE  WOMAN  QUESTION. 

Papers  Reprinted  from  ‘The  Examiner,* 
CONTENTS : 

The  Female  Franchise;  Women’s  Electoral 
Disabilities;  ‘‘The  Woman  Question;”  The 
Vice  of  Contentment ;  Women  and  War ;  Women 
and  Work;  Dowries;  The  Law  of  Breach  of 
Promise;  The  Novel-Reading  Disease;  Rising 
in  Life;  The  Education  of  Women;  Mother? 
Wrongs. 

The  ”  Papers  reprinted  from  the  ‘  Examiner,*  ’*■ 
and  entitled  ‘’The  Woman  Qustl on,”  embrace  a 
great  variety  of  topics  connected  with  this  im¬ 
portant  subject.  Borne  of  these  topics  are  treated 
in  a  very  able  and  original  manner,  and  the 
Papers,  though  short,  are  eminently  suggestive.. 

.  .  .  The  pamphlet  merits  the  serious  attention  of 
every  sensible  man,  and  we  are  much  mistaken 
if  it  does  not  open  the  minds  of  many  to  new 
views  on  this  great  subject.”— The  Metropolitan^ 

R.  H.  LAPHAM,  9  Wellington  street.  Strand. 


MR  LECKY’S  NEW  WORK. 

In  One  Volume,  crown  8vo,  price  7a  fid.  cloth, 

Leaders  of  public  opinion 

in  IRELANIX  Swift,  Flood,  Grattan, 
O’Connell.  By  W.  E.  H.  LECKY,  M.A.  New 
Edition,  revisM  and  enlarged. 

‘‘An  eloquent  and  impartial  vidame.” — Ex¬ 
aminer. 

‘‘Mr  Lecl^’s  study  of  the  past  and  present  of 
Irish  public  fife  is  both  interesting  ana  valuable 
at  this  time.”— Standard. 

**  Mr  Lecky’s  sketches  of  bis  leaders  are  very 
well  done  indeed.  They  are  bright,  vigorous, 
sympathetic,  and  laudatory,  but  always  with 
discernment.  The  faults  of  Swift,  Flood,  and 
0‘Connell  are  neither  concealed  nor  defended; 
and  though  Grattan  probably  had  faults  of  some 
sort,  the  author’s  liking  for  his  character  is  evi¬ 
dently  so  great  that  he  has  not  dwelt  on  any.”— 
Observer. 

Works  by  the  same  author 

HISTORY  of  EUROPEAN  MORALS  from 
AUGUSTUS  to  CHARLEMAGNE.  B«cOnd 
Edition,  2  vols.,  8vo,  28s. 

HiSTOUY  wf  me  kibe  and  INFLUENCE 
of  the  SPIRIT  of  RATIONALISM  in 
EUROPE.  The  Fourth  Edition,  in  2  vols., 
crown  8vo,  price  16s. 

London:  LON  GMANS,  GREEN,  and  CO., 
Paternoster  row. 


Immediately,  in  demy  8vo, 

Letters  of  lord  byron 

HITHERTO  UNPUBLISHED.  Edited, 
with  a  Preface,  by  HENRY  8CHULTES- 
YOUNG,  of  the  University,  Oxford. 

RICHARD  BENTLEY  and  SON,  Publishers 
in  Ordinary  to  her  Majesty. 

Immediately,  in  2  vols.,  crown  8vo, 

Life  and  letters  of  captain 

MARRYAT,  R.N.,  the  Author  of  ‘  Peter 
Simple.'  By  his  Daughter,  FLORENCE 
MARRYAT  (Mrs  Ross  Church). 

RICHARD  BENTLEY  and  SON,  PubUshers 
in  Ordinary  to  her  Majesty. 

Now  ready,  in  demy  8vo,  148., 

rriHIRD  EDITION  of  SOUTH 

X  SEA  BUBBLES.  By  the  EARL  and 


-L  SEA  BUBBLES, 
the  DOCTOR. 


RICHARD  BENTLEY  and  SON,  PubUshers 
in  Ordinary  to  her  Majesty. 

Just  pubUshed,  post  8vo,  elegant  cloth  binding, 
price  5s.  (postage  5d.) 

STUDIES  in  ENGLISH  PROSE. 

Specimens  of  the  Language  in  its  various 
stages;  with  Notes  Explanatory  and  Critical. 
Together  with  a  Sketch  of  the  Histoiy  of  the 
English  Language,  and  a  concise  Angfo-Saxoa 
Grammar.  By  JOSEPH  PAYNE,  Vice-Presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Council  of  the  College  of  Preceptors, 
Author  of  ‘  Select  Poetry  for  CbUdren,’  Ac. 

London:  LOCKWOOD  and  CO..  7  Stationen*- 
haU  court,  E.C. 

Sixth  Edition,  revised,  post  8vo,  elegant  cloth 
price  66.  (postage  5d.), 

QTUDIES  in  ENGLISH  POETRY; 

O  with  short  Biographical  Sketches,  and  Notes 


Explanatory  and  Cntuutl,  intended  as  a  Text- 
Book  for  the  Higher  Classes  of  Schools.  By 
JOSEPH  PAYNE  Vice  President  of  the  Connell 
of  the  CoUege  of  ihreceptors.  Author  of  *  Select 
Poetry  for  Children,*  Ac.  ...  .  ,  ‘ 

A  selection  both  extensive  and  varied,  inclnd- 
ing  many  of  the  choicest  specimens  of  English 
poetry.”— Eclectic  Review. 

London :  LOCKWOOD  and  CO.,  7  Stationers'* 
haU  ooort,  E.C. 
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13  Orsat  Marlborough  strekt. 

HURST  &  BLACKETT’S 

NEW  WORKS. 


The  8WITZEBS.  By  W.  Hepworth 

DIXON.  Secohd  Edition.  1  vol.,8ro,158. 
**  A  lirclj.  Interesting,  and  altogether  norel 
book  on  Switzerland.  It  is  full  of  ralunble  in¬ 
formation,  and.  like  all  Hr  Dixon’s  books,  it  is 
eminently  readable.”— Daily  News. 

*‘We  adrise  every  one  who  cares  for  good 
literature  to  get  a  copy  of  this  brilliant,  novel, 
and  abundantly  instructive  account  of  the  Swit- 
mws." — Post. 

**  A  work  of  real  and  abiding  value.”— Standard. 

PEAIRIE  FARMS  aad  PRAIRIE 

FOLK.  By  PARKER  GILLMORE 
(”  Ubique  ”).  2  vols.,  with  illustrations,  21s. 

'*  A  book  which  will  make  the  English  reader 
take  a  d«‘ep  interest  in  *  Prairie  Farms  and  Prairie 
Folk.’  Mr  Gilimore’s sporting  feats  are  the  themes 
of  some  of  its  best  chapters.^’— Daily  News. 

LODGE’S  PEERAGE  and 

BARONETAGE  for  1872.  Under  the 
Especial  Patronage  of  her  Majesty,  Corrected 
by  the  Nobility,  and  containing  all  the  New 
Creations.  4l8t  Edition.  1  vol.,  royal  8vo, 
with  the  Anns  beautifully  engraved,  hand¬ 
somely  bound,  gilt  edges,  31s.  6d. 

”  A  work  of  great  value.  It  is  the  most  faithful 
record  we  possess  of  the  uistocracy  of  the  day.” 
— Post. 

OVVEIf  CHARIOTTE  ISLANDS;  a 

Nairativ'e  of  Discovery  and  Adventure  In 
the  North  Pacific.  By  FRANCiS  POOLE. 
C.E.  Edited  by  JOHN  W.  LYNDON.  1 
vol.,  8vo,  with  Maps  and  Illustrations,  15s. 

THE  NEW  NOVELS. 

A  BRIDOE  of  GLASS.  By  E.  W. 

ROBINSON,  Author  of  ‘Grandmother’s 
Money,’  Ac.  3  vols. 

The  QUEEN  of  the  REGIMENT. 

By  KATHARINE  KING.  3  vols. 

ASTON  HOYAL.  By  the  Author  of 

•  St  Olavi's.’  3  voia 

”  ‘  Aston  Royal  ’  abounds  with  many  beauties, 
much  clever  writing,  and  that  thorough  insight 
into  human  nature  which  made  *St  Olave's^so 
universally  and  deservedly  popular.”— Messenger. 

BRUNA’S  REVENGE.  By  the 

Autlio'  of  ‘  Caste,’  Ac.  3  vols. 

**  Viewed  simply  as  love  stories,  fresh,  pure, 
and  pathetic,  these  volumes  deserve  praise.” — 
Athensum. 

A  WOMAN  in  SPITE  of  HERSELF. 

By  J.  C.  JEAFFRESON.  3  vols. 

“The  title  of  3Ir  Jealfreson’s  new  story  is 
skilfully  chosen  with  a  view  of  exciting  our 
curiosity,  and  the  interest  which  readers  are 
forced  to  feel  in  bis  heroine  never  flags.” — Spec¬ 
tator. 

Also,  Just  ready,  iu  3  vols., 

GOLDEN  KEYS. 


ANCIENT  CLASSICS 

FOB 
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gical  part  especially  is  go6d  and  sound.  The  work 
deserves  a  place  in  every  English  school,  whether 
boys’  or  girls’.” — Westminster  Review. 

‘‘This  strikes  us  as  likely  to  prove  a  useful  and 
valuable  work.  .  .  .  'iTie  number  of  scientific 
terms  given  is  far  be  'ond  what  we  have  noticed 
in  previous  works  of  this  kind,  and  will  in  great 
measure  render  spe  'ial  dictionaries  superfluous. 
Great  care  seems  also  to  have  been  exercised^  in 
giving  the  correct  etymology  and  pronunciation 
of  words.  We  trust  the  work  may  meet  with  the 
success  It  deserves.”— Graphic. 

”  We  have  taken  some  trouble  in  the  examina¬ 
tion  of  this  book,  and  have  no  hesitation  in  pro¬ 
nouncing  it  one  of  the  most  useful  and  complete 
dictionaries  of  its  size.  It  is  a  hand-book  for  the 
use  of  schools  and  colleges,  and.  as  such,  will  be 
invaluable.” — Nonconformist. 

‘‘  The  book  now  before  us  is  evidently  a  work 
on  wliich  enormous  pains  have  been  bestowed. 
The  compilation  and  arrangement  give  evidence 
of  laborious  research  and  very  extensive  scholar¬ 
ship.  All  through  the  book  are  evidences  of 
elaborate  and  fionscientious  work.”— Belfast  Nor¬ 
thern  Wh^. 

‘‘  The  volume  is  really  what  the  author  designed 
it  to  be,  a  Bill  and  complete  etymological  and 
explanatory  dictionary  of  the  English  language.” 
— Civil  Service  Gazette. 

'*  This  is  a  work  of  sterling  and  rare  merit.  It 
must  assuredly,  and  at  no  distant  date,  be  recog¬ 
nised  as  the  most  useful,  the  most  trustworthy, 
and  the  most  comprehensive  of  existing  cheap 
dictionaries.” — Aberdeen  Journal. 

‘‘  We  feel  bound  to  accord  high  praise  to  this 
work,  and  we  do  so  with  great  pleasure.  It  is 
extremely  suitable  for  studen's  at  college,  or  in 
the  higher  classes  oi  scliools :  and  we  know  of 
none  of  Its  kind  better  for  general  reference,  to  lie 
at  hand,  and  be  ready  for  consultation  in  the 
study  or  on  the  parlour  table.”— Edinburgh 
C'ourant. 

‘‘  A  better  gUlGU  Ut  she  and 

Eronunciation  of  tlie  English  language  has  never 
een  published.” — Newcastle  Chronic 


icle. 
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.  .  .  About  the  ability,  as  well  as  tiio  originality  of 
the  work,  there  cannot  be  two  opinions.  The 
views  pronounced  are  expressed  In  terse,  weighty, 
Incisive  dicta -sentences  to  be  carried  away  as 
a  geologist  carries  away  a  sample.  ...  As  to 
Mr  Mlnto’s  volume,  we  have  no  hesitation  in 
pronouncing  it  a  sound  piece  of  workmanship. 
There  can  be  little  danger  in  saying  that  it  is 
the  best  English  book  on  the  .subject." — Thu 
Observer. 

“Asa  history  of  English  Literature,  the  present 
work  is  characterised  by  several  features  that  arc 
novel. .  . .  The  author  liasconcclvei  a  methodical 
plan  for  exhaustive  criticism,  founded  on  the 
newest  analysis  of  the  devices  and  the  qualities  of 
style.  It  is  most  elaborate  and  thorough  in  tlie 
conception,  and  is  expounded  with  penect  clear¬ 
ness.’' — Examiner. 

“  Mr  Minto’s  is  no  common  book,  but  a  very 
careful  and  well  considered  survey  of  the  wide 
field  he  traverses — a  survey  undert^en  not  with¬ 
out  considerable  competency  and  large  equipment 
of  knowlege.”— Scotsman. 
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